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The World-Wide Christian Movement Faces Front 


EDITORIAL. 


“The world-wide Christian Movement faces a new situation.” 

New Yet onlv slowly are the Christian forces manoeuvering them- 

Situation. selves into a new position to meet it. At many points their 

far-stretched line has sipped from the offensive to the de- 

fensive. Here and there, indeed, it has broken. There is hope, how- 

ever, in the fact that careful stock is being taken by Christians of the 

forces arrayed against them and the weaknesses within their own ranks. 

These were the chief notes of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America held at Atlantic City, January 13-16, 1931. 


Many both disturbing and challenging notes were heard in 

New Birth its speeches and reports. Said J. Merle Davis, formerly 
Needed. secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations, “The Christian 

- Movement is today perilously near the situation of a vast 

moral stalemate because of the influence and variety of (those) forces 
that have been let loose upon us, forces that have for the most part been 
generated by the Christian nations.” Yet commenting on this speech 
another said, ‘The Christian enterprise is the most creative factor in 
the life of our world.’”’ But if this “creative factor’ is “perilously near” 
being a “vast moral stalemate” it is in danger of neither winning nor 
losing. This, from the viewpoint of the Christian aim, would be itself 
a defeat. It is, therefore, fitting that at the end of the Conference 
J. H. Oldham, secretary of the International Missionary Council, declared 
that the missionary movement needs a new birth, the hindrance to’which 
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is in the Christian forces themselves. Thus the chief hindrance to 
Christian conquest is within Christianity itself ! 
How far is the support of this world-wide enterprise adversely 
Adverse affected by this “new” situation? In China, for instance, 
Effects. we hear much of “cuts’’ and retrenchment. A summary of 
reports from sixty-six boards and societies revealed interesting 
facts in connection therewith. Fifteen to fifty percent of the work of 
different boards in China has been disrupted or closed. The outstanding 
case of expansion is in the China Inland Mission which is engaged in a 
two-year campaign to send 200 new missionaries to China by the end 
ef 1931. About ninety had already been sent out when this summary 
was written. With the exception of China most of these sixty-six 
boards reported their work as practically 100 percent of that in 1925. 
This point does not gear easily into the facts that thirty-six percent of 
these boards have made cuts in their work and fifty-nine percent had 
“unusual difficulty” in securing funds to maintain it. On the other hand 
forty-one percent have made no cuts and forty-two percent have under- 
taken new work during the last five years. Sixty percent of them, 
furthermore, can secure all the new missionaries they wish. While 
there has been increase in the number of specialized positions to be filled 
thirty-six percent of the boards report no change of proportion in this 
regard. Some boards have thus lost momentum; cthers have retained 
or even gained it. Furthermore, it appears that retrenchment is more 
evident in China than elsewhere. 
Much is said, however, about the world situation confronting 
World these somewhat unsteady missionary cohorts. Various 
Situation. governments are making Christian activity difficult. In this 
report the war of Communism against faith stands out 
everywhere. Recently Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin said before a conference 
of rabbis and clergymen, “For the first time in history mankind faces 
complete secularization of practices, opinion and emotions. Confronted 
with that, how are we to establish vital religion today?” The report 
we are dealing with speaks also of “vast forces generated and released 
by the modern world” which show an “essential unity and solidarity.” 
The speed of modern progress is “appalling.” It is a “scientific 
world . . . . obsessed with the place of realism in life.” The “scientific 
method”’ is being applied to “human affairs.”” Technical invention has 
resulted in the “machine-made civilization” of our day. The 
capitalistic system is spreading throughout the whole world. Education 
based largely upon science is spreading in Japan, China, India and Turkey. 
Then, too, the non-Christian religions are said to be 


Non-Christian disintegrating. Like Christianity they are under criticism.. 


Religions. They are turning back to their early fundamentals. A 
large number of sects have appeared in most countries. 
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Leaders in these various religions are doing much literary work. It is 
disconcerting in this connection to note that among the sixty-six boards 
mentioned above “only one small board referred in any way to the use 
of literature as producing effective (Christian) results.” No wonder 
the literary arm of service moves so feebly! Non-Christian groups are 
adopting) the methods of the Christian Movement. Buddhists in Japan, 
for instance, provide a “really remarkable showing” of social agencies. 
While there is “more longing, more aspiration for something to take the 
place of the religion which has been lost” there are groups “trying to 
adjust their own heritage to the new age.” Nearly everywhere religious 
forces are on the defensive while secularistic forces—those organizing 
life primarily for materialistic ends—are taking the offensive. 
What is the present attitude of Christians towards non- 
Changed Christian religions as disclosed in this meeting of‘missionary 
Attitude. leaders? “Signs of a change in attitude are in evidence. 
We. think differently about; Buddhism, Islam, Hinduism and 
even Animism than we did twenty-five years ago. That is partly due 
to the influence which has been gradually permeating the civilized world.” 
“Ts it not possible,”’ the same speaker asks, “that one of the great tasks of 
Christian missions is not only to Christianize individuals, but to Chris- 
itanize Buddhism and Hinduism and possibly even Islam?” This should 
not, as another speaker mace clear, mean a “state of mind that ieaves 
out the sinister facts of life; sin, suffering, death.” 
Even more noticeable in this conference was the reiterated 
Challenging _reference to the need for Christians to challenge existing 
Civilization. civilizations and set out to build up one of their own. 
In another conference Dr. Niebuhr recently urged, “Let 
the Church dissociate itself from civilization. Let it attack the world. 
Vital religion comes out of tension with society.” “The Gospel,” said 
another missionary leader, “must find expression in lives which have a 
quality which compels people to take notice.” Where must this ex- 
pression be evident? In all social relations! “Religion is not really 
a private affair between ,the individual soul and God, but as it is in the 
Bible, an affair of that public sphere in which human beings meet with 
one another in contradiction and conflict.” Thus may the claims of our 
fellows and response to the claims of God be interwoven. This another 
speaker makes more'concrete. He urged that society must be redeemed. 
“If we could grasp Jesus’ conception of the present reality of the Kingdom 
in any such vividness as he saw it,a religious revolution would be on.” 
“The task \before the missionary forces is not merely the evangelization 
of the still unevangelized world, it is the conviction of the church that 
the world can be redeemed.” “The basic test of a redeemed society in 
Christ’s mind was that it guaranteed the sacredness of the individual’s 
tights and interests.”” This another speaker applies to China as follows: 
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“In so far as the (Christian) forces do bin some part in the reconstruc- 
tion that appears to be real to (China’s) leaders, I think we can insure 
the progress of Christianity (there).” 


One feels that the boards are realigning themselves 

Slow somewhat slowly. With special regard to the situation 
Realignment. in China very few.of them, it is true, indicate reluctance 
towards the registration of schools. The great majority 

of them feel that evangelistic work is productive of the most marked 
and effective results, though whether this includes social as well as 
personal evangelism does not appear. Furthermore, in the main these 
boards have not altered their policies since 1925. At the moment, 'there- 
fore, they do not show aggressive leadership in meeting the changing 
and cat ic situation now confronting them. The report on which 
= are based does, however, indicate that a new leadership 
with@nallenging vision is arising within the churches the boards represent. 
rds must, of course, in time express these new ideals. In addition 
it is evident that the ideals of Jerusalem, 1928, are beginning to point 
the way to a Christian challenge of the world and its personality- 
destroying civilization. The creative forces in Christianity are forming 
themselves into line against the world’s materialistically-minded cohorts. 


THE CHINESE MIND AND THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE. 


eile Some time since the Editor was requested to speak 

| before the Shanghai on, 
“What is the Reaction of ern Chinese Christian 

Intelligentsia to the Christian Message?” Subse- 
quently he received a considerable number of requests that this address be 
published in the CHINESE REcorDER. To these requests he has hesitated 
to accede for two reasons. First, some of the material utilized in the 
address had already appeared in the CHINESE ReEcorDER. Second, 
numerous other articles dealing with other topics are awaiting publication. 
Recently there was submitted for publication by a former member of 
the Editorial Board.an article written by a student who graduated from 
the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. U.S.A. this spring. 
Mr. P’ei-yu Li is a product of the work of the Church Missionary Society 
in Foochow, Fukien. The title of this article is “The Missionary and 
the New 'China.” 
, This article does not deal as comprehensively with 
Chinese Christian the reaction of the Chinese Christian mind to the 
Intelligentsia Speaks. (Christiart Message as the address delivered to the 
Shanghai Missionary Association. Nevertheless, it 

illustrates in a striking manner just what that reaction is in the form of 
‘suggestions to missionaries. Through it a Chinese Christian intel- 
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ligentsia speaks for himself. It is published, therefore, as giving insight 
into the way such Chinese Christians are grappling with the contents 
of the Christian Message. Two emphases stand out therein. First, their 
chief difficulty is found in the creeds and theologies. This should not 
surprise us. Chinese Christians are just beginning to think for them- 
selves about the Christian Message. The major part of the historical 
Christian heritage is found in these'creeds and theologies. The mind of 
Chinese Christians is not yet steeped in this Christian heritage. At 
times their reactions thereto may seem naive. Concepts more or less 
familiar to missionaries burst upon these Chinese students like strange 
ideas. Not understanding them they find it hard to evaluate them. It 
will take time'for them to find out what is of permanent value in them 
and what of passing historical value. They do not yet understand the 
philosophy embedded in the creeds and theologies and have not yet 
worked out one of their own. Yet they manifest intense loyalty to the 
person and principles of Christ. This serves to introduce the second 
emphasis in their present reaction. They view religion and ethics as a 
unity. The fact that Jesus lived religion leads them to think more 
about the religion he lived than religion about him. Theirs is an ethical 
teligion. This is probably due to the emphasis laid by their thinkers 
on ethics and the fact that where religion is recognized it is usually 
related to social life. They find their chief difficulties, therefore, in 
connection with the Christian Message in the things largely lacking 
in their own experience and the basis of their devotion to Jesus in their 
own historical emphasis. Their sincerity is evident. These beginnings 
of thought are signs that the indigenization of Christian thoight in 
China is on the way. 


CHANGED EMPHASIS IN MESSAGE. 


“Has there been a change of emphasis in the Message during recent 
years?’ This question was recently thrust at the Editor by one of the 
army of investigators. His answer is given below. 


The missionary body as represented in the Centenary 
Theological Conference (1907) was fairly homogeneous in _ its 
Thinking. theological thought. Little divergence was evident. In 

the National Christian Conference (1922), however, stating 
the Christian Message was the outstanding issue. For during these 
fifteen years divergence in theological groupings had emerged. A Bible 
Union had been formed. This was the first open split in missionary 


thinking. Now there are two major emphases. First, the evangelical; 


second, the “progressive.”’ Both involve many variations. In the main 
this divergence of thought moves by missions. The more “progressive” 
elements head up in educational institutions though they are by no means 
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confined therein. In general, also, they express themselves through the 
National Christian Council. Outside of it are found such organizations 
as the China Inland Mission, the Sunday School Union and others still 
expressing exclusively the strictly evangelical viewpoint. A few years 
since all these elements met in national conferences. But this no longer 
occurs. There has evidently, therefore, been a change of emphasis to- 
wards a “progressive” presentation of the Christian Message. Two 
contingents of thought are evident in the Christian Movement in China. 


At the moment'the “progressive’’ elements are becoming more articulate. 


and vocal. The Chinese Christian intelligentsia are found with the 
“progressives.” The majority of Chinese Christians are in the other 
contingent. | 


There has also appeared an increasing interest in social 
Social evangelism. Through its schools, hospitals and philan- 
Evangelism. thropic institutions the missionary body has always been 
engaged in social as compared with strictly evangelistic 
work. Such social activities were, of course, discussed in 1907. Yet 
one heard nothing or little, as I recall, of Christian participation in social 
reconstruction in the large. The present situation! is markedly different. 
Interest in the social application of Christian principles appeared in the 
open in the “Mott’’ Conference of 1913. At first it was expressed in 
attempts to transport socially reconstructive methods from the West to 
China. But gradually there has been built upirealization that any social 
or economic reconstruction in China must needs be built on knowledge 
of conditions in China and be such as is adapted to China. In con- 
sequence social, agricultural and economic research has become a pro- 
minent feature of the China Christian Movement. 


The change in emphasis that has taken place in this 
Social regard is strikingly evident in a comparison of the 
Reconstruction. report of the Centenary Conference and that of the 
last meeting of the National Christian Council. This 
latter meeting adopted programs aiming at having the Christian Move- 
ment participate in social reconstruction in general. It issued a program 
of social evangelism. This comprehensiveness of Christian social effort 
has appeared since 1902. On‘ this question the missionaries are divided 
as on questions of theology. But the adoption of this program by the 
National Christian Council indicates that a smaller proportion of them 
object to social evangelism than to the changes going on in theological 
thinking. The masses of the Chinese Christians do not understand very 
well this social evangelism. But I think that only a small proportion 
of them will question it when they do understand it. The Chinese 
Christian intelligentsia are, of course, in favor of it. 


f 
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Confucianist Sacrifice and Religious Education 


E. R. HUGHES 


HERE can be no doubt that leaders in the Protestant Churches 


— 
| t in China are entirely right to be deeply concerned about Religious 


Education. Our heuse is not in order, and so long as it remains 

so, the Church cannet mediate the abounding grace of God as it 
can and must be mediated to this thirsty generation. All the time, too, 
the controversy between fundamentalist and modernist stands in the 
way of advance. Just when the devout modernist and the devout 
fundamentalist are both of them dying to help men to a deeper education 
of their souls in religion, at this very time they are to a considerable 
extent without that effective unity in praying and thinking and planning 
and acting which would have such a creative effect. It seems to me that 


_ we all of us in the secrecy of our inner chamber are profoundly aware 
that, China standing where she does, there is something more of the 


Gospel needed than either side has, something in Jesus Christ but more 
than the western churches have yet actualized in their faith and practice. 
In this connection, therefore, Dr. Leighton Stuart’s article on “One of 
the Greatest Dangers to Protestant Christianity in China,’’* is a word 
of prophetic force. On the:other hand, what of the revival movements 
which have been springing up in several parts of the country? They 
may be extremely corybantic, but that does not of itself prove that they 
are wrong. One would fain believe that there is something there which 
is not merely a refuge and escape from the dire challenges with which 
God is facing this generation, and that many are being educated in a 
new consciousness of God. None the less, when the excitement of the 
meetings has passed, as it cannot but pass, what is to come after? 

It was with some such thoughts as these that I started to redeem 
my promise to write on religious education and sacrificial religion in 
ancient China. The question asserted itself: what have those old days 
to do with the living issues of today? True: and yet the days of which 
I am thinking, from the end of the Chou Dynasty to the early part of 


the Han Dynasty, were days in which China was passing through just 


such a period of anarchy as it is now, suffering from the same internecine 
warfare and the same unbridled ambitions in high places, and yet at the 
same time was keenly alive in its intellectual circles, with philosophers 
and statesmen mooting every sort of soltittion just as they are doing 
today. And out of the welter of that material and spiritual confusion 
emerged a something which was at once a religion and a philosophy, 


.*See Chinese Recorder, May, 1931, page 302. 


Nore.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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an ethical ideal and a social cement, which in all its phases laid stress 
on the education of a man, on the disciplinary process by which per- 


sonality is brought to flower (4¢ #). This something which we call 


Confucianism and which we see at its highest in the Li Chi,’ was born 
partly of the impetus which Confucius gave in the direction of high 
moral endeavour, partly of the spiritual forces which warred in men’s 
souls long after Confucius was dead. It was sponsored by the orthodox 
Confucianist school of early Han times, but it included much that came 
from other sources, Taoist and Legalist, and owed much to that keen 
rationalist Hsiin Tzi. From one angle it was a splendid revolt in the 
hearts of a few against the crudities of current pagan religion, from 
another it was a system of thought and practice which came very aptly 
to the hand of those who wanted to govern. Looking at it in the light 
of the history from B.C. 500 to 200 we see how easily it might have 
failed to eventuate, just as Mo Ti’s teaching failed: we see also how 
nearly it was snuffed‘out by Ch’in Shih Huang. Since, however, it did 
survive and through the generations of the Han Dynasties fought its 
way to permanent power and thereafter served the Chinese 
people for so long, surely the Christian with his reverent critical 
appreciation of all the works of the Spirit should turn to it, expecting 
to find in it an embodiment in interim form of God’s Prevenient Love 
the fulfilment of which on a higher level we are not yet able to see. If 
we do so turn, it is no antiquarian mind nor deliberate syncretism which 


can get from it any sense of direction for the future. No good can © 


come from blinking its:sins and shortcomings, but we can and must 
believe in God’s miracle of emergent evolution, a new creation to come 
out of the old. I am reminded of the Epistle to the Hebrews with its 
vivid sense of a new world created by Jesus, the one Filial Son of God, 
and of the institutions of the past as pointing to the new spiritual 
realities of which they were but temporary symbols. Thus a Christian 
Jew with Judaism in his blood and bones. What of a Christian Chinese 
with Confucianism in his blood and bones? 

First, a word on the great Confucian concept of Li (#@), and then 
on certain outstanding qualities of Confucian sacrificial religion. With 
regard to Li, one of the best of modern scholars, Mr. Fung Yu-lan, 
will not allow that in the mouths of Li Chi Confucianists it had a 
distinctively religious significance. He defines it as ‘poetry’ and ‘art’ 
in the deeper mystical sense which it has for many western writers. 
He is undoubtedly right in one way, for these men were reforming 
theologians who wanted to impregnate the old religion with the vision 


l. 2 sometimes called the Book of Rites. It is composed of a number of 
books by different authors dating back to pre-Han times. 


2. “The Confucianist Theory of Ceremonies,” Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies No 3. 
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they had of something higher. On the other hand there can be no doubt 
that originally Li was a term in religion and denoted the outward ritual 
of sacrifice. _Later,—it may be only in Chou times under the impetus 
of the movement started by Chou Kung for linking the feudal lords 
together—it became the term for the rules and practice of all ceremonies 
current in aristocratic circles, ceremonies of sacrifice, mourning, 
hospitality, military affairs, and festivals. Then with Confucius’ 
cultivation of ‘manners’ (in the old English sense) and his exaltation 
of the Chitin Tzi ($$ -F the man of breeding and honour), the way 
was open for our later generation Confucianists to make the word mean 
a particular artistry in living, partly religious, partly ethical, partly social. 
As such itlis continually associated with music on the one hand and @& 
(equitable action) on the other, whilst again and again its distinctive 
qualities are marked as reverence and self-control. 
| Two things must be noted. One is that the Legalist had been 
insisting that the one hope for. society was Law, impartial, heavy-handed 
law, for the prince as well as the peasant. A plausible theory, especially © 
if the supreme end of social life was economic efficiency with a view to 
military prestige! The Confucianists saw deeper than this, though they 
were not always adequate to what they saw: witness Hsiin Tzu 
bitter sarcasm on the endless twaddle about the ancient kings. What 
they did see was that personality was the sine qua non of any life worthy 
of the name. What they did not see was that unless the common person 
can become a chitin tzu the problem remains unsolved. Hence some 
unknown writer in the Book of Hstin Tzi: “From the officials up 
Li and Music must bring self-control, for the mass of the people the » 
mechanics of the law must drive to submission.” The other thing is 
that whichever way a Confucianist regarded the nature of man, as 
by nature good or by nature evil, it made no difference to his profound 
conviction that a man had to be educated, and educated all his life, in 
matters spiritual. The vehicle of this education was Li above all else. 
Reference to Li is necessary because ‘Sacrifice was regarded as part 
of the whole system of Li. As is said in the Li Chi (the Chi T’ung 
Book.) “Of the methods for ordering man’s life, there is none more 
emotionally stimulating than Li, and of the five classes of Li there is 
none more valuable than Sacrifice.” That about expresses the situation. 
Again and again the same emphasis is found in the different authors 
of the Li Chi. It is not that they discounted the value of moral con- 
duct: on the contrary they exalted it. But Sacrifice was equally im- 
portant, and that because of the sacramental value attaching to it. By 
Sacrifice man achieved a harmonization of himself with Heaven and 
Earth and all the forces in Nature. It made no difference whether a- 
particular sacrifice was by an emperor on altars erected to Heaven and 
Earth, or by a feudal lord to the spirits of the soil and crops, or by a 
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humble family to its parents and forbears. Behind the act performed 
at the right time in the right way and in the right spirit lay the idea 
that this made an effective union of man and Nature which morality 
alone could not accomplish. Take the statement in the Yao Chi Book 
of the Li Chi: “Music and the rites, how they reach to the height of 
heaven and embrace the earth: how there are in them the phenomena 
of retrogression and expansion and a communication with the spirit-like 
(operations of nature). . .. Their manifestation, being ceaseless, gives 
the idea of heaven: and again, being motionless, gives the idea of earth’: 
(Legge’s translation). Add to this the emphasis on fasting, in order 
that the sacrificer may come to his act with a pure heart and reverential 
spirit: add also the insistence that the offerings and utensils should be 
perfectly simple, displaying their earth-born nature: and we have the 
picture of men engaged in a high sacramental act by which the mutual 
interpenetration of man and Nature is guarded and enhanced. It should 
also be noted how the same spirit is found in the cther deeply religious 
strand in Han Confucianism, namely Filial Piety. A religious reverence 
for parents was regarded as something which not only went down to the 
deepest roots of man’s nature, but which was also a law of heaven and 
earth. It was part of the order of the universe.* 

One of the two great dangers to which sacramental religion is 
specially exposed is that of minimizing the ethical side of religion. 
The Confucianism of the Li Chi cannot be accused of this weakness. 
There are two aspects of it which shew this very clearly. One is the 
cult of the sage kings of old. Hsiin Tzti very rightly criticized the 
exaggerations into which this cult was prone to fall, and undoubtedly 
it was a highly idealistic interpretation of history, so idealistic that 
it practically rewrote the history of these kings in order to suit the 
required interpretation: not the only time this has been done in the 
history of religion. ‘The point here is that these sage kings were re- 
garded as having a matchless spiritual power which was;ethical in all its 
phases and in virtue of which they achieved union with heaven and 
earth. This power is most often spoken of as the result of an intense 
discipline in moral culture, the driving force in which was an immense 
love of the people; but sometimes, as for instance in the Doctrine of the 
Mean, the view is held that some sages had this moral genius in them 
as a gift from heaven at birth. Admirable descriptions of this power 
in personality, both in the realm of Nature and in the society of men, 
are to be found in the Li Yun and Li Ch’i Books of the Li Chi. It 
must be noted that these sages were held to be the authors of the Five 
Rites and of Music, and that they instituted them because out of their 
love of men and their knowledge of the human heart they realized that 


| 
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3. “The Classic of Filial Piety” c. 7 and the & 4 # ¥, the section on # MF.) 
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the joy in their beauty and the discipline of scrupulous obedience in 
their observance were essential parts in man’s education. 

The other aspect is the emphasis in a number of the books of the 
Li Chi on sacrifice as above all an interior act, one which purges the 
soul of its self-will and egotistic desires. There is unmistakable 
evidence of a revolt against the normal pagan attitude in sacrificing; 
as for instance in the Chi T’ung Book. “Sacrifice is not a thing coming 
to a man from without: it issues from within and has its birth in his 
heart. When the heart is deeply moved expression is given to it by 
ceremonies; and hence only men of ability and worth can give complete 
expression to the idea of sacrifice. The sacrifices of such men have 


their own blessing: not indeed what the world calls blessing. . . . Hence 
in the sacrifices of such a man he brings into exercise all sincerity and 
good faith, with all right-heartedmess and reverence.... Thus 


intelligently does he offer his sacrifices, without seeking for any thing 
to be gained by them”: (Legge’s translation). It is worth noting 
also that in the imperial sacrifice to Heaven and Earth, whether in the 
southern suburb or on T’ai Shan (the $$ §@ ceremony) the same em- 
phasis is found as in the other sacrifices. It was an act of reverence 
and an:act of gratitude, (e.g., @% K 2 BH). Iam of the opinion that 
one of the reasons why the worship of the One God, Shang Ti, declined 
was the very sound one that the Shang Dynasty kings made Him out to 
be so private-minded, one whose favour could be guaranteed by a mere 
succession of ritual sacrifices. From that angle the Confucianist’s con- 
cept of Heaven with its immutable law and Earth with its impartial 
righteousness was an advance both in religion and morals. 

The other danger and besetting sin of sacramental religion is its 
proneness to introduce a mechanically miraculous element inta the service 
of sacrifice. Either the offerings are supposed to change their substance 
at a certain point in the service, or in some other mechanical fashion a 
divine efficacy is attached to the rite. Again, Confucianism cannot be 
accused of this weakness. The fact is somewhat surprising seeing how 
the Confucianist laid tremendous emphasis on the need for meticulous 
accuracy in performance. The reason would appear to be that there is 
an entire absence of any ordained priest on whom the validity of the 
sacrifice depended. There was'‘one professional religious person present, 
namely the prayer-maker (%), but his duties were regarded as of minor 
importance and he himself was mot felt to have any particular sanctity. 
In the Wang Ch’ih of the Li Chi he is classed with “archers, carriage 
drivers, diviners and craftsmen,” and it is quite clear that in the great 
families he was just one of the ordinary run of dependents in the house. 
His main work was to report to the spirits that everything was prepared 
and in order for them, and then later to express their satisfaction, though 
where there was a personator (F) of the spirits taking part, he might 
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do this latter office. The prayer-maker also was the go-between between 
the sacrificers and the personator. 

I repeat, it seems surprising that he was not able to achieve re- 
cognition for himself.as a person of great sanctity. And yet when we 
come to go into it, it is not so surprising as it appears. After all, the 
sacrifices to parents and forbears occupied a very influential position 
in the sacrificial system, and one can quite easily see how sons and grand- 
sons were not likely to let any outside person do any real mediating for 
them at their sacrifices. Further, apart from ancestor worship the 


other Confucianist sacrifices were mostly associated with the owners of © 


the soil, the ‘son of heaven’ and the feudal lords. Here again, since the 
right to make these sacrifices was their most cherished privilege, they 
were not;likely to tolerate any priest minimizing their importance in the 
service. We may take it, therefore, that the major factor at work was 
the nature of the beings worshipped and the relation of the worshippers 
to them, and that it was this which kept the Confucian system free of 
sacerdotalism. Since the professional priest was kept out, there was 
little opportunity for the superstitious and miraculous elements to creep 
in. And this was the more so, because of the personator. He re- 
presented the persons worshipped, and although in the case of an emperor 
sacrificing, a high feudal lord might be asked to serve, yet usually it was 
a boy who was selected, some descendant of the person worshipped, so 
long as he was not his son. That for some reason was forbidden. I 
think because it was felt to be irreverent. The personator was the chief 
person to partake of the offerings, so again we can easily see how it was 
difficult for the idea of a miraculous transformation to come in. The 
point of all this is that, whichever way it came, the material side did 
not outweigh the spiritual, whilst there was a guarding of that vital 
element in evangelical Christianity, the direct approach of the worshipper 
to the being worshipped. In Confucianism it is, so to speak, not the 
priest but the congregation who makes the sacrifice. What officials 
there were either acted in an entirely menial capacity or were 
chosen from among the body of sacrificer's and served only for that one 
occasion. So far as I have been able to ascertain, this is a unique feature 
to Confucianism, though I have wondered whether there is not a parallel 
in Roman religion. 

The final feature I wish to draw attention to is the political side. 
Some references have already been made incidentally while dealing with 
the other sides, and it is impossible within the space of one article to do 
justice to this intricate and highly controversial subject. But a word or 


two is necessary. First, the political implications to sacrifice must always | 


be born in mind, for they are for the most part to be found alongside, if 
not imbedded in the act itself. Thus there was a whole hierarchy of 
sacrifices corresponding to the political status of the sacrificers. Compare 


—, 
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the statements on this in that highly official Confucianist document the 
GE 3%. published about 80 A. D. The records, also, of the five centuries 
between 700 and 250 B.'C. shew how this was a matter of vast concern 
to the politicians of those days.‘ And even in the doctrine of filial-piety 
and the practice of ancestor worship, a matter primarily of concern 
to the family and not to the state, there were two/ factors at work which 
made the sacrifices take on a political hue. One was that the glori- 
fication of one’s ancestors was a supreme moral duty. Political ambition 
was of course quite capable of borrowing this duty in order to further 
its own designs. The other factor was that the inculcation of filial piety 
fostered in the common people a spirit of obedience and docile submission. 
The State was of course quite capable of borrowing this to strengthen its 
authority. It is this side of Confucianism which has so inevitably caused 
the modern revolt against the whole system. But I dissociate myself 
most strongly from those modern’ Chinese; historians who regard 
Confucian religion, and indeed all religion, as nothing more than a de- 
liberate attempt by a ruling class to produce the slave temper in those it 
rules.. The facts seem to me, so far as Confucian religion is concerned, 
to warrant no such interpretation. This is no place te argue the question, 
and I must content myself with one quotation. It is taken from a 
particularly politically-minded book, the Classic of Filial Piety, itself a 
product of the Han period. In Chapter 8 it states that he who rules 
must not oppress the people, and so he can get the people to rejoice in 
the service of his (the ruler’s) royal ancestors. The service referred 
to is the one of sacrifice, and behind the statement lies the filial-piety 
theory of 'the state, the theory that the state is not an end in itself, but 
a means by which filial piety can the more flourish. That is not political 
pragmatism but a religious philosophy, capable of being abused 
by the politicians but not of being manufactured by them. In a word, 
the Confucianism we have been studying regarded these state sacrifices 
as sacramental acts by which on the one hand man’s union with Nature 
was enhanced, and on the other hand the unity of society was deepened. 

Here then are five distinctive qualities in Confucianist religion, not- 
ably in the religious sacrifices which are so striking a feature of the 
Li Chi. To these must be added one other, one so well known that 
there is no need to deal with it in detail. I refer to the absence of any 
form of image to represent the spirits or forces worshipped. Both 
from a historical and from a theological point of view this quality is 
highly significant. Now let us turn back and look over thesé five qualities 
together. First we see a system which embodied the truth which 
Christians have come to realize with such force, namely the ultimate 
religious significance of Goodness, Truth, and Beauty. We see also how 
all three were taken as needing actualization in human personality and 
human action: that whilst life is in one aspect a fight against sin, in 
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another it is set to achieve a triumph over sin, namely the integration 
of personality on the basis of a harmonization with God. Next we 
see how this system, with all its faith in human nature, yet saw the 
need for the strictest spiritual discipline. That discipline was to be 
achieved by way of appeal, not by way of force, as the Legalists pro- 
posed. Nor would the Confucianists have any 'dealing with the Legalist 
appeal to self-interest by way of rewards and punishments. The appeal 
was on the ground that Heaven and Earth are like that, spiritual, imbued 
with a reality which is of its very nature ethical. None the less, response 


to,the appeal involves something more than the ethical response. There 


must also be the sacramental act, the application in concrete time and 
place of the will to be one with the reality which is higher than oneself. 
And this needs to be done, not once or twice, but as a regular habit of 
life with all the regularity of the recurrent seasons. This act is sufficient 
of itself both materially and spiritually, and there is no need for pro- 
tessional priest or material miracle to reinforce its power. Finally, there 
are no two water-tight compartments of the sacred on the one hand and 
the secular‘ on the other. The Confucian sense of the religious 
significance of state action and the need for purifying all social relations 
on the basis of religion, is the expression of a truth which this generation 
cannot afford to neglect. 

The worship of the Church in China is either formless, starting it 
hardly knows where and leading up to it hardly knows what, or else 
it is too rigidly formed, i.e., the outcome of too rigid an adherence to 
sacerdotal forms which have been bodily transplanted from the West. 
The old dichotomy between Catholic and Protestant perpetuates itself : 
a dichotomy born of certain political and historical factors as well as 
religious factors with which the Chinese people have not necessarily any 
concern. And then when we study their religious history as illustrated 
in the Confucianist system, we see how the interim form runs right 
athwart this western distinction. It has both Protestant and Catholic 
features. Is there not then good reason for assuming that God has 
something better in store than either Catholic or Protestant worship? 
Is it not also the Church’s business’ to go out and find that better thing? 

There is a passage in the Book of Hsiin Tzai which runs as follows: 
“to try to act according to the Odes and History without making Li (#@) 


your pattern is like sounding a river with the fingers, or using a spear 


to pound millet, or using an awl to eat from a pot.” Apply this to the 
present situation. There is “something better for us’’ which God is 
calling his Church to discover, and until the Church does discover it, 
she is only too much like the man trying to sound a river with his fingers. 
The river of God’s will is deeper than we know. 
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_ Theological Strawberries 


ERNEST HURD 


It is as if one mission school at least, had begun to serve 

mammon with complete abandon. It sounds materialistic—a 

heeding of the call of inner vulgar human cravings to the 
exclusion of the lofty, spiritual aspirations. Conditions must have 
reaehed a pretty pass, when for any reason, a group of sober thinking 
Christian men composing a school board would permit the possibility of 
such conclusions being drawn regarding the institution under their charge. 
And. yet when the reader knows all the reasons for China Theological 
Strawberries, he may be willing to admit value in such a new and untried, 
yet promising adventure. 

Our library has “THE CHINESE REcoRDER.” I suppose all Christian 
schools in China take it. If they do not, they should,,for in the mirror 
of its pages is reflected the trend of Christian philosophy in the Far East. 
It was from its pages that I, as a raw'recruit, gathered a hint about the 


HINA Theological Strawberries!” That does sound strange! 


status of western teachers in China, past, present, and future, from the 


pen of one who has been here many years. The gist of that article was 
this: the hey-day of the western missionary teacher in China has 
reached its close. To-day a new type of missionary is needed. One 
who will take off his collar and tie, roll up his sleeves and go to work, 
serving the Chinese people, not asking them to serve him. He must be 
willing to step down from his high seat and be one of the people. His 
influence must be confined to example rather than precept; to doing rather 
than telling. 

It would not be correct to say that this paper was responsible for 
China Theological Strawberries. The idea of industrial education is 
woven into the fabric of every school to which Seventh-Day Adventists 
subscribe. It is a tie that binds the schools we now support to the old 


‘schools, founded for a like purpose in Old Testament times. Yet the 


above-mentioned article did serve to crystalize the opinion in the mind 
of a new raw recruit to the ranks of western teachers in China, that the 
contribution he had come to make, might after all be more or less worth- 
while. 

The land for “China Theological Seminary” (Chiao Tou Djen, 
Siashu, Kiangsu) was, I presume, purchased in much the same 
way as that for other Christian schools in China. A group of preachers 
and teachers set out to locate a site that might be sold; then after looking 


_ at those offered, took what was thought best suited to their need and 


budget. The location of this Seminary with reference to natural beauty 


“of scenery is quite passable. The place nestles against a low range of 
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mountains on the south, and overlooks the Yangtsze toward the north. 
The railway is close by, making it handy for students to arrive by train, 
and also to assist in the transportation of manufactured articles from 
the factory, as well as food stuffs produced on the farm. 

However, to one used to managing soils and crops in the middle 
western fruit belt, there were many items left entirely for the imagination 
to conjure with, in the matter of soil, contour, insect pests, burning sun, 
extremes of wet and dry—everything. But one expects to meet 
difficulties. Remove difficulties from life, and you have Heaven, at 
which we have not yet arrived. 

I suppose: no other item contributes more to the three-fold 
educational idea working out here than the fact that man appreciates, 
will labor and make any ‘sacrifice for the thing he has made, understands, 
and owns himself. This idea carries itself into the operation of every- 
thing from the toy in the boy’s hand, the play Sundav school, the factory, 
farm. the school, the church. To suppose that the Chinese people would 
always content themselves with. foreign-owned and operated schools; 
churches, industries, would be to disregard these well-known characteristics 
of human behavior. 

For the people of one country to make definite contributions of men, 
money, and equipment to the people of another country over a period of 
years, looking toward the establishing of a given creed in the new country, 
is not a strange or impossible procedure, provided suitable provision is 
made that the responsibility for future operation and maintenance, is 
placed with the people of the newly entered territory. In no other way 
can they feel the burden to the extent of making willing sacrifice of 
money and property for the needed support. 

The great burden of the western teacher-missionary in China should 
be to help his Chinese co-labourer find the way for self-support. In 
this way the work becomes Chinese, and the gifts of means from abroad 
are contributions of a group of people in one land to establish that 
which has contributed to its own welfare in another land. To the extent 
that western teachers are not only teaching their eastern brethren how, 
but showing them how to do this, they are succeeding or meeting defeat 
in their efforts. toward building up a strong indigenous church. 

In order to support a church the people must first have the means; 
secondly, they must have the desire to use the means for that purpose. 
There is plenty of means in China to support the church. The means. 
however, are not usually in the hands of those who have the desire to 
support the church. It becomes then the problem of western and eastern 
leaders to work out a plan whereby means can come into the hands of 
the type of people who will use it for supporting the church. How can 
this be done? Can sufficient earning power. be put into the hands of the 
type of person to whom the Christian religion appeals, so that he can 
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support his family, his community, the government, and in addition the 
church? Obviously he must be hetpee here, for at present he cannot 
do this. 

There have been and are many very praiseworthy Christian schools 
in China. They have been and are still giving very laudable service to 
the Chinese people. In spite of the efforts of untaught individuals to 
destroy these places of learning with their wholesome influence on the 
young, there are still a few places where, among other things, it is taught 
that one ought to do to others as he would that they do to him. They 
go a step farther, and teach also, that a just, but all-seeing and all-wise 
Judge will one day weigh the deeds done in the body, and from this 
judgement there is no escape. Groups of people, large or small, Oriental 
or Occidental, can ill afford to strike from their school curricula such 
fundamental teachings. China Theological Seminary teaches all this 
and more. | | 

It is true that there is no strong staff of industrial teachers here. 
Technical work in the class room along industrial lines is meager. Neither 
is there large and expensive equipment, either on farm or in factory. 
The young men who come here for school work could not return to 
their respective communities, and put into operation any elaborate scheme 
requiring large capital. They are of the type to whom the Christian 
religion appeals; and church history, while it reveals an astonishing array 
of individual differences, shows quite clearly that the mass of Christian 
people are of the common sort such as the Lord chose to be with Him 
while He taught them in order that they might build up the Christian 
Church in all the world. 

In short, then, one of the reasons why China Theological Seminary 
has an agricultural department, is to help the young man who comes here 
for training along industrial, as well as intellectual lines, to form habits 
of work as well as study. The income from this helps him pay his 
expenses while at study. He has a laboratory close at hand which costs 
him nothing, but rather pays him for his time while working therein; 
and in which he may learn by observation alone, how to do all of the 
things he needs to know about producing, preserving, and marketing 
products which will help to make him independent. 

In addition to this, other profits beside the labor profit, accrue to the 
institution. These profits belong to the institution and can be administer- 
ed by the institution. This opens the eyes of our Eastern brothers to the 
possibility of institutional self-support. They can see that it is quite 
impossible to fully support an educational institution by tuition and fees 
from students. Either regular, large gifts of money must come each 


- year, or suitable'endowment must be provided. If these gifts of money 


or endowment could come more largely from China, they would not 
greatly mind; but the'idea that the Church in China is dependent on the 
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western pocket-book for its support, and as a consequence the Church, 
or at least its finances must be looked after by foreigners, is a very large 
and growing “sore spot” in church economy throughout the Far East. 

On the other hand, when western teachers can help them to make 
their institutions self-supporting, they can see a ray of hope for entire 
church self-support, as soon as a corps of men can be trairied and ex- 
perienced, and placed in their institutions as leaders. 

Not every man feels the inner urge to preach the Gospel, which aie: 
all really constitutes the real preacher. Not every student in a Christian 
school hopes for, or desires a place on the mission pay roll. What many 
of them do hope for is a training that will enable them to go out and 
become better home builders, better nation builders. one that will make 
them confident of success, because they have seen how it works, have 
helped to make it work, and where they received their preparatory train- 
ing. It is one thing to tell a boy how to do a thing, but another to 
help him meet and overcome all the difficulties in the way of actually 
doing it. It is one thing to talk about the theory of institutional self- 
support, but another to produce products by student labour without 
hardship to him which will bear competition on the market, and bring 
in the income to pay the bills. This is what China Theological Seminary 
has been trying to do; and is doing. It is the door of hope for Chinese 
church self-support, for when an institution can support itself by its 
industries, private individuals can much more-than equal the feat. 

At the present time there are upwards of forty workers in the 
agricultural department of this Seminary. Of this number by far the 
greater part are students following some regular course of study therein. 
They plant garden, take care of the crop, harvest it, work it over for 
market or put it in tins in the cannery. They learn how to take cheap 
worthless soil and build it up so it can produce good crops. They learn 
how to produce poultry products, from the new laid egg, through the 
incubator, the brooder, the feeding range, and so on back to the egg. 
They learn to produce the different fruits which can be grown in this 
iocality, as well as those possible in other climates. They follow these 
different lines of fruits from plant to labeled tin in the preserving rooms. 
They see this work done with as little waste as seems possible, and yet 
they know it can be done with less waste. Still in spite of the bug-bear 
of “institutional waste,” they know the institution receives an income 
sufficient to pay its bills aside from foreign salaries. This is‘the sort of 
training Chinese students are looking for—not tell me how, but show me. 

Results of this line of training are already apparent although com- 
paratively few years have passed: since the work was begun in this school. 
Young men are leaving here for other locations, and beginning in business 
for themselves. They “follow the arrows” just as they did here. These 
men are Christians. Some of them may get switched off. It would 
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seem very strange if they did not. But the same law of averages works 
on both sides, and those who remain faithful to their Great Teacher will 
be better able to support the government, the community, and the church. 

And so,there are China theological strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, jams, jellies, poultry, eggs, etc., etc.; not for the sake of the 
things themselves, but as a means to an end. A three-fold development 
of head, heart and hand, with proper emphasis on each, has been and is 
still the ideal education. There are few unbalanced, fanatical minds in 
bodies that receive the proper amount of physical exercise. The more 
practical this exercise can be made the more valuable it is'in consequence 
to the individual. | 


— 


The Missionary and the New China 


P’EI YU LI fl) 


HANGING circumstances ever demand change or modification of 
means to ends. The failure of a person in his undertaking 
is often due to nothing but lack of sufficient sense to see that 
he is in a different situation—one which necessitates a new or 
altered method for carrying his project to success. He may be a man 
of splendid character and high scholarship and intelligence, but he meets 
flat failure simply because he lacks efficiency in handling a new situation 
and utilizing it as a stepping-stone toward his aim. It is well to re- 
member that the process of meeting a new situation is similarito that of 
educating a growing person. Nothing is more ridiculous than trying to 
educate a college boy with the kindergarten method. 

It is clear, then, that the principle of developing and adjusting a 
program to meet a new situation is indispensable to the success of any 
enterprise. The Christian enterprise cannot be an exception to this rule. 
There should be an ever broadening conception of the missionary task 
and constant modification of its program to meet changing conditions. 
Missionaries should not be disheartened by the difficulties of a new 
situation, but should be liberal and wise enough to avail themselves of 
them so as to widen their scope of service. They should be convinced 
that any deed which is done for the betterment of the world and the 
good of the human race is religious. It should be understood that even 
the Russians who are trying to do away with the religion of their country, 
which is characterized by superstition and the oppressive elements of the 
old regime, are, in one sense, doing something which is religious. 

Religion is not a transient emotionalism, but a deep-seated conviction 
rooted in the purposive Supreme Power. It may evolve into a form 
vastly different from that which it traditionally and historically possessed, 
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but it can never perish, for it is a source of ideals and humanity cantiot 

live without devotion to ideals. Hence missionaries in China need not 

fear that religion will be submerged by the broadening, modification, or 
even change of their program to meet the new situation. 


China now is turning a new page in her history. She is entering 
a new daya day teeming with earnest aspiration for better things. 
Many Chinese have turned away from religion, considering it to be a 
kind of superstition incompatible with the findings of history and natural 
science and regarding it as having a retarding influence upon civilization 
because of its other-worldly ideals. Many think that missionaries do 
not come to China really through religious inspiration but for some other 
purpose, or at least for the purpose”of*earning a living. Unless mis- 
sionaries can remove this common stigma of religious superstition from 
Christianity by means of an intelligent presentation of it, unless they can 
make Christianity a powerful agent in meeting the needs of this life, 
unless they can vindicate their faith by their conduct, there is great un- 
certainty as to the future of Christianity in China. 

Here becomes manifest the importance of the problem concerning 
the functions and qualifications of the foreign missionary in this new 
day in China. If this problem is well grappled it wil! have a determining 
influence on the extension of Christianity in China. It should be so 
grappled that the fundamentals of Jesus’ religion will, instead of being 
nullified, be made more illustrious than ever through innovations and 
changes in the program and policies of missionary work for which the 
new situation in the life of modern China calls. It is on this point of 
view that I base my suggestions as to the functions and qualifications of 
the foreign missionary in China as given in the following paragraphs. 


First, missionaries should be so well informed as to be able to 
make quite plain the true conception of Christianity. It cannot be too 
much regretted that some old-type missionaries have made Chris@an 
beliefs look like a bundle of superstitions. The true conception of 
Christianity involves freeing it from association with certain doctrines 
and creeds which were attached to the religion of Jesus by later theo- 
logians. It is much easier to understand the religion of Jesus, than to 
explain a Christianity which is bound up with a large number of mys- 
tifying ideas connected with Jesus’ miraculous birth, his: relation to 
God, his past and present heavenly status, the meaning of his death 
for all mankind, the doctrine of the Trinity, and the significance of 
Jesus’ resurrection. The religion of Jesus is very simple and can be 
understood by minds without theological training. It can be formulated 
as follows: 


Man should believe in and worship a supreme purposive Power 
called God, regard Him'as Father, and regulate his life, both individual 


if 
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and social, sonatas to what he believes to be the pleasure, desire, or 
commands of God as thus worshipped. 

Thus we see that Jesus’ religion embraces belief and conduct, the 
two vital elements of religion. Religion should be for man; not man 
for religion. God should be believed not for the sake of God himself, 
but for the sake of man. Unless religion can make a better man out 
of a person and a better world for him ta live in it is futile. Belief and 


conduct are the two vital elements'of religion, in that the former is like 


the root of a tree and the latter the stem with its branches, leaves, flowers, 
seeds, or fruits. 

When we examine the life of Jesus we at once notice that he actually 
lived up to his religion. Did he not believe in God, ruler of the Universe? 
Did he not believe in the Fatherhood of God? Did he not believe in the 
Brotherhood of Man on the basis of the Fatherhood of God? Does 
his life’not show that he regulated his living according to the ascertain- 
able will and pleasure of God, the Father? Does his life not show that 
he set the example of regarding others as brothers’ Does his life not 
show that he took the sorrows, sufferings, and misfortunes of 
others, as his own? Does his life'not show that he regarded actualized 
love or social service as the highest good and the true obedience to God’s 
will? Even on the cross he remembered God and prayed for his enemies. 
He looked to God for the highest model of conduct. This is proved 
by three verses in the 6th chapter of St. Matthew: 

“You have heard the saying, ‘You must love your neighbour and 
hate your enemy.’ But I tell you, love your enemies and pray for those 
who persecute you, that you may be sons of your Father in heaven’: 

“He makes his sun rise on the evil and the good, and sends rain on 
the just and the unjust.” | 

Again in Matthew 6: 48, Jesus teaches us that we “must be perfect 
as (our) heavenly Father is perfect.” It is this Jesus, who loved 
even his enemies and regulated his life according to the will of God, 
that Christian missions should aim to set up as the highest example of 
life. So the emphasis in method, for spreading Christianity in China, 
which has largely been on the religion about Jesus should be shifted 
to-day to the religion which he lived and taught. Theological exaltations 
of his person, as done by Paul and others, are unnecessary; and they 
are often more harmful to the church than theologians generally re- 
cognize. Let the missionaries present not a system of doctrines about 
Jesus, but Jesus himself. In his simplicity, stripped of any theological 
garb, Jesus shows his true greatness. 

Second, missionaries should do their best to live up to the religion 
of Jesus. In my mind religion is largely caught. The teaching of Jesus 
will touch the heart of man more effectively through the example of life 
or conduct of the missionaries, than through the sermons which they 
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may preach. It is folly for one to tell others who God is and what 
relation there is between Him and man, unless he himself can live up to 
his religion and reveal God in his own person. Unless a missionary is 
ready to devote his whole life to his work and stick to it under any 
circumstance, unless he can do what he teaches, he is not worthy to be a 
missionary. Sermons on “Love” or “Fraternity” will not be so effective 
in moulding the lives of others and in revealing the pure purpose of 
missionary work, as the actual deed of a missionarv in submitting him- 
self, for instance, in case of law to the Chinese court instead of to the 
Consular court, and in treating others as himself. 

Third, missionaries should always be alive to their time, seeking 
unceasingly to establish social justice, fraternity, and equality of 
opportunity. They should put themselves into all activities which will 
benefit mankind and devote their time, effort; and money to the meeting 
of not only spiritual but also material and social needs. Such institutions 
established by missionaries, as hospitals, orphanages, schools and colleges, 
are fully justified, and the greater their scale of operation the better. 
To-day the material needs of China should be given as much attention 
as the spiritual needs. The Chinese people have now been generally 
awakened to the importance of developing mass education, agriculture, 
‘medicine, industry, public health, and economic as well as_ social 
organizations. Our government is now employing many foreigners who 
are specialists in different fields of work. This implies that mission- 
aries, who can make contributions to the above mentioned —_ are 
heartily welcomed as well. 

The Christian faith to-day, if I understand it aright, must be a faith 
of action, service and creative effort. In past ages religion was regarded 
as one of prayer and sacrifice and propitiation, of pitiful supplication to 
pitiless gods, of desperate prostration before unfriendly forces which 
would destroy the race if their favor were not won and held. Under 
the influence of this type of religion, man has for centuries stumbled 
into his churches, and fallen in agony of spirit upon the altar-stairs 
“groping through darkness up to God,” and there has stretched out his 
“lame hands of faith” in hysterical appeal for mercy. But now the 
scene is changed. To-day the call of the spirit is not to submission 
and humiliation, but to work, labor and aspiration. The modern wor- 
shipper is one who is ready to hook the whole world in the face, and 
to do his part to make this world become what it ought to be. That 
is, man is the maker of the future. He it is who is the creator of 
destiny. Upon him there rests the judgment of all fate. 

Fourth, missionaries must be sensible persons, free from the char- 
acteristics of the fanatic. A fanatic is one who has no time for art, or 
literature, or music, or any of the cultural interests of life. He gives 
all of his attention to the practice of his faith and the study of its 
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mysteries. He believes that the Bible is infallible and the source of all 
learning, his church inspired, his creed a statement of final religious 
truth. He is convinced that all'men who do not accept his faith, or do 


_ not know anything about it, are only so many lost souls. He is a man 


of one idea. To him nothing else beside religion is of any importance. 

Now the sensible man has a different set of characteristics from 
those of the religious fanatic. He is interested in anything that seems 
to interest man himself, and wants to approach every situation with 
sympathy and appreciation. He is open-minded, tolerant, unprejudiced 
—toward religion, as toward everything else! He judges things from 
the standpoint of his own beliefs and fancies. He sees that a classification 
of religions, on the basis of one true and all others false, is fundamentally 
unsound. He believes that all religions are true in the measure of their 
fidelity to the spirit of man, and all religions are false in the measure 
of their betrayal of'the spirit of man. To him, the merit of a religion 
is determined only by the lives of those who live it. There is no 
difficulty for him to consider any religion as a true religion which can 
produce a man like Gandhi, Motze, Laotze or Confucius. To him, no 
particular individual, be he a white person or a Jew, can monopolize 
religion. His mind is open enough to conceive that a Chinese Con- 


. fucianist, a Japanese Shintoist, or an Indian Brahmanist, is just as 


religious as the Pope, the arch-bishop, the bishop, or the great professors 
of religion, in the Christian Church. He is tired of the long and 
acrimonious contentions of orthodoxy and heresy, of Christendom and 
heathendom, and is conscious that the common task of all religions is 
the salvation of man in the sense of personal conduct and social welfare. 

The ideas which I have just ‘brought out are not the result of pure 
imagination, but are evolved out of the demands of the situation in China. 
It will have a deciding influence in the success of Christian enterprise, 
if missionaries of suitable qualifications canbe sent to China, and those 
who are already serving there can adapt themselves to the new situations 
of the country in such a way as to help keep her on the right path of 
progress toward an ever nobler realm of life. China is a vast country. 
Both her welfare and unhappiness will inevitably affect the world. Every 
missionary should have the confidence, as has Dr. Frank Rawlinson, that 
“When China, under the banner of loyalty to Christ, puts the strength 
of her idealism into the hope of and effort for a eantar civilization, 
she will help lift the world.” . 
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The Man Jesus Sees* 


LUTHER FREEMAN 


Matthew 9.9. 
“And as Jesus passed by he saw a man named Matthew, a tax gatherer.” 
TAT HETHER this passage means anything depends upon the place of 
L | emphasis—“He saw a man named Matthew.’ But there is no- 

thing in a mere name; perhaps this name was originally Levi. 

Again; “He saw a man named Matthew, a tax gatherer.” But 
there were many tax gatherers. All were despised as representatives of a 
hated foreign government and proverbially dishonest. Once more we 
read; “As Jesus passed by he saw a man”; And Jesus was the only 
person that!day who did see a’‘man there. Anybody. could see Matthew 
or the tax gatherer, but Jesus alone saw beyond the exterior and found 
back of the despised tax gatherer a man. That is our subject: “The 
Man Jesus Sees.” | 

I. This is the man Jesus came to find and save. Matthew the 

publican is not worth saving. Matthew the man challenges the infinite. 
The actual man with whom Jesus came in contact was not worth his 
sacrificial love. Yet he was probably as good as the average. Open 
your history. What is man’s story? Mostly war. Eliminate the story 
of man’s fighting his fellow men and little history would be left. And 
war is hate, cruelty, bitterness, murder—exactly what Sherman said 
it was. When men go to war they go to kill as many as possible. ‘Oh, 
but that is what our fathers called ‘profane history’” Well! Turn to 
church history. It is no better. The worst behavior the world has 
ever known is recorded in the history of the persecutions and inquisi- 
tions, which were carried on under the name of religion; and Christianity 
has been quite as bad as any other faith. That is the actual man. “But 
we are better today.’’ I wish that could be proved. Nine years ago 
when I had the pleasure of living in your interesting Shanghai I used to 
boast that one could go through these streets at any hour without fear of 
molestation. Your daily papers indicate that you are becoming 
Americanized. American cities are not safe. -Human life was never 
so cheap as it is today. Exploitation is the very basis of our economic 
system. With all our Leagues and Pacts and Conferences we still go 
on devising more effective methods of destroying life in war. The first 
question asked when a new invention is revealed is, ‘How can that be | 
used in war’? The actual man is selfish, greedy, cruel. Read again 


Lowell’s Parable— 


“Said Christ, my Lord, I'will go and see, 
How the men, my brethren, believe in me.” 


*A sermon preached in Community Church, Shanghai. 
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He is welcomed, feasted, lauded and proclaimed in civie hall and 
Cathedral— 
“And yet wherever his steps they led, 
The Lord in sorrow hung down his head, 
And from under the heavy foundation stones, 
_ The Son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


Have you built your thrones and altars then, 

On the bodies and souls of living men? 

And think you that building shall endure | 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor?” 


When the astonished people protest that they are simply following 
custom and point to the statues of Jesus as evidences of their loyalty, 
he replies : 

“Then Christ sought out an artisan 
A stunted haggard man, 
And a motherless girl whose fingers thin 
Pushed faintly from her want and sin. 


These set he in the midst of them . 

And as they drew back their graments’ hem 
For fear of defilement, “Lo, these,”’ said he, 
‘Are the images ye have made of me.’ ” 


That is the actual man. There is no justification for the work of 
the Savior unless beyond the actual there is a possible man—unless beyond 
Matthew, a publican, there is Matthew, a man. 


II. Search for this other, possible man, is the inspiration of our 
worthwhile work. The parent must see beyond the trying, often dis- 


heartening boy that is, to the man he believes is to be. If you think your 


actual boy'is worth while just get a candid judgment from your neigh- 
bors! The teacher must find in this vision his justification. The actual 
student is a perpetual problem. Every successive generation has 
questioned whether the rising generation was worth raising. Unless 
there is the, as yet, unrevealed quality our educational institutions are 
without justification. We still carry on our missionary work because 
we see men and women of noble quality emerging from the ignoble 
actual. 

_ This insight makes the artist. He paints not what is—(the camera 
gets that) but the spiritual quality which the common eye does not 
discern. A peasant watching Millet sketching in the field said, “Why 
don’t you use a camera? It is much quicker and a deal more like it.” 
That is true. But photograph the peasants and you can sell the product 
for a nickel. Let Millet put on canvass the spiritual aspiration he sees 


in the devout toilers as they pause in the gloaming to worship as the 
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Angelus fills the evening atmosphere and men will pay a fortune to 
possess his product. This insight is the soul of literature. George 
Elliot finds qualities of eternal value in a commonplace Silas Marner. 
Tan McClaren throws the transfiguring light of the Scotch highlands 
over the rugged characters of those wind-swept hills, until we thank 
God for the privilege of living in the same world with them. Charles 
Dickens did nothing finer than Sidney Carton. He appears as a careless 
ne’er-do-well. Then he loves a noble woman whom he can never 
approach because of his manifest unworthiness. She marries a worthy 
man and Carton loves him too,—for her sake. He begs the privilege 
of an occasional visit at their hearthside but never abuses the courtesy. 
Years pass and her husband is in the Bastille. Tomorrow he goes 
to the guillotine. Now, Carton, inspired by the noble affection which 
has developed his hidden splendor, makes his way into the cell of the 
condemned, exchanges clothes with him and sends the husband out to 
liberty, life, wife and child, while he waits through the night for the call 
to execution. I do not wonder that his fellow victims in the death cart 
reached out to touch his hand or kiss his garments hoping to share his 
quiet composure. I:do not wonder that observers said that night, “His 
was the peacefullest man’s face ever seen there. He was sublime and 
prophetic.” You are thinking, also, of Victor Hugo’s Jean Valjean. 
The rough, coarse, brutal, hate-filled victim of the social order of the 
day is transformed into the noblest character ever created by the novelist. 

But Jesus illustrates this great truth best of all. Nothing was more 
characteristic of his work with men than his marvellous perception of 
the possible man. He says to the impulsive Peter: ‘“‘You shall be the 
abiding rock on which I will build my church” ; to a woman of the street, 
“Go and sin no more” ; to'a zealous enemy of his cause, “I will send you 
to interpret’my message to the Gentiles.” He has been doing that very 
thing all down the centuries. He calls a dissolute Augustine to lead the 
thinking of the Church for a thousand years; a profane Bunyan to 
write an immortal analogy; a tax collector by the Galilean roadside to 
put all succeeding ages under obligation for a living portrait of the 
conquering Son of Man. 

Now, this is your job and mine—to find the other man in ooiliile 
to findithe other man in others. This Christ insight, finding something 
worth while in us, has surprised us as it surprised Matthew on that far 
off day. We did not dream that we could be and do so much until he 
assured us that he had discovered unknown possibilities in us. We 
must believe in ourselves because he believes in us. And we must always 
believe in the possible splendor of others. I know of no heresy so fatal 
as this—to doubt the possibility of moral splendor in our fellow men. 
However, buried in dirt and ignorance and sin, in every Matthew there 
is a possible man. 
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III. Because we believe in the man Jesus sees we hope for -im- 
mortality. Who would care to perpetuate the actual? When a lad I heard 
some one expound the doctrine of Nirvana; that we are to be absorbed 
in some great over-soul; that self consciousness will be lost. My re- 
action was a protest. . “Who could find comfort in such a destiny?” 
The longer I live and the more I know of myself and others the more 
alluring this doctrine appears. Unless there is a possible man, far nobler 
than the actual, I do not want a conscious immortality. I do not want a 
continuation of this sluggish brain, this limping imagination, — this 


_ vacillating will. Let me be far nobler than I am or let me vanish as a 


dream! But because we believe in the man Jesus sees we have high faith 
in a larger life. Browning says, “It is not what men do that exalts them; 
but what men would do.” Our dreams are prophecy. Here we fail. 
We say, “I will write an immortal oratario;” it is a jangling discord: 
“T will paint a picture to which men and women will come for hope and 
comfort” it is a daub: “I will build a cathedral in which men shall 
find the saving presence of the infinite;” it turns out to be a mere hut. 
“T will preach a sermon in which I will so portray noble ideals for 
humanity that the proudest shall bow in passionate prayer for help and 
then I will reveal eternal compassion coming on wings of light to glorious 
deliverance ;’”’ and men go away unmoved and indifferent! I refuse to 
be judged by what I have done; or even by what I have triedto do. He 
who would find the other man in me must know the purposes and 
aspirations of my deepest life which I have never dared reveal to those 
nearest me, hardly defined to myself. I must dream of the impossible! 

When Wu Ting Fang was serving as Chinese minister in Washing- 
ton he lectured widely in America on “Confucius and Christ.” He 
msisted that Confucius was the better teacher because he presented to 
men an attainable ideal. Confucius was practical. Jesus was an idealist. 
Now that is precisely why I follow Jesus rather than Confucius. He 
who would grip me with drama or poetry or philosophy or religionimust 
tell me of the at present ——— For “the man Jesus sees” we 
admit no limitations. 

In the last attempt to ai Mt. Everest the final dash for the summit 
was undertaken by Mallory and Irvine. Their companions glimpsed 
them in the drifting clouds higher than men had ever trod before and 
their report ran thus, “Headed for the summit and still going on’! 
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The Christian Home: The Hope of China* 


a (Joshua 24:14, 15) 


PETER Y. F. SHIH 


T gives me great pleasure to think with you on this Mother’s Day 
about “The Christian Home,—the Hope of China.” The text 
which I am going to emphasize is in the last part of the Book 
of Joshua. “But as for me and my house, we will serve the 

Lord.” This beautiful statement of Joshua and his house clearly 
illustrates the outstanding spirit that a Christian home will create in a 
nation. 

Joshua was, I am sure, brought up in a Godly home, though we 
are unable to find a detailed account of his parents. He learned to have 
faith, hope, and confidence in God while he was voung, and when he 
grew older, he had the spirit of courage, sacrifice and high ideals for 
his nation.. He also had a good home himself, which meant great bless- 
ing to the life of his people. 

We need very badly men like Joshua, both as national and religious 
leaders. Where and how can we get them? Can we hope to get men 
like Joshua from the Christian school? Some are disappointed with 
Christian schools, because they cannot teach and preach as freely as 
before, and also because very few students become Christians since the 
new policy went into operation. Some one has suggested that we transfer 
school funds to rural preaching, but some still approve of having schools 
but run.on new plans. My own idea is that I would like to see home- 
like schools as suggested by various Christian educators. This!plan is to 
have ten or twenty students live witha teacher’s family in a good sized 
building. They hope thereby to give the students religious instruction 
and activities through a family life together. This is a new and thought- 
ful plan. But we can train children better in our homes. It is really 
a great mistake to put religious emphasis on schools and not on homes. 
If we cannot train our children to be true Christians in the home, it is 
hard to teach them this in schools. We ought to recognize that the 
making of Christians, the making of Christian character in the home 
can never be superseded. 

No “modern religious education” either in church or school will 
ever be as good as the mother-made and father-made product. I thank 
God that all schools are limited to a certain degree in teaching religion, 
so that we can move'the emphasis to our homes. Homespun Christians 
are the natural ones. As for my personal limited experience I have to 
remember that I got religion in the home, not in school. I am the only 


*A sermon delivered at Nanking, on Mother’s Day. 
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child of the family. My parents dedicated me to God when I was born, 
and they are still praying for me to preserve my faith in God. My 
father has been a preacher for forty-two years, and he said to me just 
a month ago when a baby-boy came into my family: “Peter, a child 
can have no greater earthly blessing, if you can make a sacrifice by 
devoting 'your son to the service of the Lord.” At that time we prayed 
together and consecrated my child to God. I hope that through home 
religious education my child will become a servant of God! 

A church is also a good place for leading men to become Christians. 
yet the homespun Christians are the scriptural ones. I have preached 


' several times on the topic of ““How to Make the Church a Home.” The 


anti-Christian movement tries to make trouble for the churches: this 
the Communists especially do. Last August when I was in Changsha, 
I saw seven chapels, which were destroyed by the Reds. Nearly half of 
the members left the churches. I was teaching in Hunan Bible Institute 
at that time and I lost everything I had there. I was compelled to think 
about the reasons why so many members left the churches and no'longer 
recognized Christ. I made a considerable survey and at last I found 
that most of those who left the church were not Christians first in their 
homes. I would like to see a small chapel in each family. The Reds 
could not destroy a home chapel. I am not afraid of the Reds destroying 
the churches again, but I do fear that we have not enough Christian 
spirit in the home. The Church must stand on a home foundation. If 
the Church is full of family spirit, and every Christian can = the 
Church as a home, who can destroy such a church? 

_. I attended a Sunday service in Nanking. There were only six 
persons present that day. The pastor was cool in preaching and the 
spirit was not good. On the same day I attended an evening service in 
a Christian family with eleven persons present. I was greatly moved 
by the family spirit. 

The world, especially China, needs men with high ideals and spiritual 
insight, the fruit of Christian homes. If we want our homes to be 
Christianized three things are essential. ; 


First, the consistent example of the father and mother. Woodrow 
Wilson said: “You cannot shift this thing by sending,your children to 
Sunday School. If you wish your children to be Christians, you must 
really take the trouble to be Christians yourselves.” 

Second, there must be wholesome reading in the home. Children’s 
minds cannot be fed on sawdust nor their souls develop on the unclean 
and unprofitable literature of today. 


Third, a few moments of worship at table and at family altar, 
inculcates the naturalness and reality of religion, from which boys and 


girls never escape. 
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In conclusion, may I suggest that we resolve on this Mother’s Day 
that we will practice daily worship in our homes, beginning from this 
evening. Christian homes more than anything else, will make the world, 
and especially China, Christian ! 


What is the Work of a Ministerial Missionary ? 
HOPE MONCRIEFF 


WRITE this article as a Presbyterian Minister. In the Pres- 
byterian Church the Ministry is a Lire Worx. The 
Ordinand is set apart to the office of the Holy Ministry, and 
the Church in the name of Christ commits to him authority 

to dispense the Word and Sacraments, so recognising his ability and 
right to proclaim the Gospel. All other duties of his sacred office centre 
round preaching as the supreme task of this life. Preaching, however, 
must be regarded in no narrow sense. The necessity for a teaching 
purpose and sound teaching methods in the work of the ministry is no 
new discovery so far as Presbyterianism is concerned. But the Sacra- 
ments occupy a different position from that which they take in the Church 
of England. They are only.secondary in value, to be administered at 
stated intervals, and always along with the preaching of the Word. The 
message of the Gospel is the content of the letter within, the Sacrament 
is like the seal without, hence the expression in Presbyterian Churches, 
Sealing Ordinances. Dispensation of Sacraments in the Presbyterian 
Church is simply a matter of order, as the minister exercises no priestly 
function. The pulpit, and not the altar, occupies the central position in 
the place of worship. In some Presbyterian Churches where the services 
of a minister are difficult to secure, authority to dispense Sacraments 
may be delegated to a ruling Elder, or any other suitable person the 
Church may approve. In this connection practises of the Early Church 
cannot be regarded as the norm or standard for later times. By the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit we have travelled a long way since these 
days, and it is worth noting that the Apostle Paul, for whom preaching 
was the great business of life, left the administration of Baptism to his 
colleagues, and especially it seems, to'‘his Attendant. Ordination should 
not, therefore, be confused with a kind of permit or licence given to‘dis- 
pense Sacraments. This superstition is very common in the popular mind, 
and there is a persistent tendency to attribute magical powers to a 
Christian Minister. It cannot be reiterated too often or too strongly, 
that the central idea of ordination in the Presbyterian Churches is the 
dedication of a man to a Lire Work. This is essential and vital in the 
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testimony of the Presbyterian Church, and it is so because the Church 
believes that it is in accordance with the mind of Christ. 


ARE PRESBYTERIANS CHRISTIAN ? 


The following conversation took place between a Chinese Pastor in 
this district and one of his flock, as they were discussing together a 
possible course of action. “I don’t think that would be very Christian” 
said his friend. “Well, I don’t care whether it is Christian or not,” 
said old Pastor Wang, “it is mot in accordance with the laws and re- 
gulations of the Presbyterian Church.” The answer was humorous, but 
the old man was all right. I knew him well, and he was far more 
jealous for the honour of his Lord and Master than he was for the 
Presbyterian Church. And if Presbyterianism stands strongly for any- 
thing at all, it is only because it believes it is thereby expressing the 
will ‘of Christ. 


THE MINISTRY AN UNDIVIDED TASK. 


_ There is a further point which I think we must be quite clear about, 
and that is, that anything in the nature of a dual calling is inconsistent 
with the Presbyterian conception of the Ministry. In the ordination 
service there is no negative statement to this effect, but its whole atmos- 
pherd implies that the Ordinand is devoting his life unreservedly to one 
task. I think one is safe in saying that at the Ordination Service, in the 
mind of the officiating ministers, members of Presbytery, and the assem- 
bled congregation, this is always what is contemplated for the man who 
is being set apart by the laying on of hands. No other conception of 
the ministry would suggest itself to them, whether he deliver his message 
in one of the wider ministries to the Church at large, or within the nar- 
tower bounds of'a single congregation, it is to an undivided calling that 
he dedicates his life.* | 


MANY DO NOT CONTINUE. 


Having thus defined what I consider to be the work of a minister 
of the Gospel, we are confronted with rather a startling fact. Many 
ministers do not continue in their sacred office for life. In every pro- 
fession there are men who were at one time or other ordained to the 
ministry, but for various reasons have given up and gone into other 
lines. They may have become university professors, school teachers, 
authors, officials of philanthropic institutions, members of Parliament, 
or have ‘adopted other callings in life. Among them may be those who 


*A minister at home is not a Jack of all spiritual trades, but a man of one idea. 
Preaching the Gospel ‘is the business of his life. His congregation may be a bee-hive 
of spiritual and social activities; the minister does not necessarily share in then, but 
he must be the leader and inspirer of all of them. 
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mistook their calling from the first and now they have found their nitch; 
while others may have for various reasons forsaken their life work. On 
the motives which lead men to give up the ministry for some other line 
of life the Church passes no judgement. I am not aware that the 
Presbyterian Church at least, takes steps to “unfrock,” or “depose,” or 
deprive any man of ministerial status, except for immoral or scandalous 
behaviour. Those who have left the ministry still continue to be called 
by courtesy “reverend,” and if invited to do so, are not inhibited from 
performing the functions of the ministry. They are usually left to the 
tender mercies of public opinion, and the Christian Church thinks various 
thoughts but says little about them. 


THE MINISTER ABROAD. 


I wish now to ask, how does what has been said above apply to the 
mission field. There are those who say that there circumstances are 
different. A minister at home is one thing, and a minister abroad is 
another. The ministry at hon is a highly specialised profession, but 
the ministry abroad calls for service of a much more general‘kind. The 
Presbyterian minister at home says, “one thing I do,” but the minister 
abroad says he must be ready to do all kinds of tasks. He must look 
upon himself as one who is dedicated to many ministries, dealing as 
best he can with countless situations that may arise, and which seem 
quite alien to the original purpose of his ordination. Is this or fs this 
not, a true conception of what a ministerial missionary must be?' Grant- 
ing there is an element of truth in this point of view, the whole aim of 
this article is to contend that the life work of a ministerial missionary 
ought as far as possible to be the same as that of a minister at home. 
The main trunk line of his work should be the eae and teaching 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


IRRELEVANT TASKS. 


First of all I think we must frankly admit that there are a good 
many ministers on the mission field who in time become so preoccupied 
with irrelevant tasks that if they ever possessed preaching gifts at all, 
these either are undeveloped or tend to become atrophied powers.¢ A 
certain proportion of these may come under the category of the “un- 
suitable man.” They ought never to have been in the ministry at all, 
as they never had either the urge or the qualifications of a preacher. 


tEveryone must take a share in the work of administration; where there is an 
adequate staff this,will be no great burden. Such work, however, to the “committee” 
type of mind, is fascinating and absorbing and apt to become a snare and a temptation. 
It is generally agreed that much of it is only a preparation for the real work to be 
done. More time for real work, and less time spent in talking about it, is what. we 
are aiming at. 
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When faced with the real facts of ministerial life in the mission field 
they naturally slip'out and find a nitch elsewhere. The case of the man 
who fails to get the language is different; if he cannot attain freedom 
of utterance in a foreign tongue, then he will go where he can. No 
other life can satisfy the man who with a burden on his heart feels he is 
called to preach. There are others again who find their way into what 
is called “‘general’’ work, simply because. from the beginning they never 
had any clear or definite call to the ministry. They looked forward 
more or less vaguely to Christian service of some kind or other, and 
went through a theological course ‘without any very clear sense of where 
it was going to lead them to. These then, it seems to me, are the facts 
of the case. There are some who have been ordained to the ministry 
and set apart to the sacred office of propagating the Gospel through the 
foolishness of preaching, who have never even started the job. Again, 
however, let us pass no harsh judgements; it is not 2 case of apportioning 
blame or branding any fellow-Christian as a renegade. Many who act 
so may continue to do very useful service; all we ask is that they should 
be honest. Don’t let them apologize for their lives by throwing dust 
in the air over the question of ordination, saying as some do, “Oh well, 
after all, everybody is ordained, and we are doing just as good work as 
if we were ministers,” and so on. Either the calling of the ministry 
means something or it does not. The ordination ‘service is either some- 
thing very real in its significance, or it is a mockery. If it means that a 
man is set apart for a certain kind of life work, and afterwards he is 
unable to carry it out, let him frankly admit it. The'motive may at the 
first have been of the very best; no intention of dishonesty will be imputed 
to any one who takes up an attitude like this. But if a man persists in 
trying to persuade himself and others that he is doing what he set out to 
do and in the eyes of God and men professed to be setting out to do, the 
whole issue is obscured, the ordination service becomes meaningless, and 
the commission to preach the Gospel given by the whole Church in the 
name of Christ, becomes a farce. 


THE DUAL CALLING MAN. 


There is still another kind of ministerial missionary whom we 
might call the bona fide dual calling man. He has the gifts and 
qualifications of a preacher and the urge to preach the Gospel, and has 
heard the call of God. It has come to him not through any ecclesiastical 
formalities, but from the. living Spirit within. In his case it is no 
mistake, as he is not one of those who ought never to have been in the 
ministry ; rather is he one who ought’to be in it a great deal more than’ ~ 
he is. He comes out to the mission field and is impressed by the great 
opportunity of influencing young lives in one of our Christian educational 
institutions. He is not an educationalist, nor has he had any training 
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as such, but he decides that he will divide his energies between education 
and evangelism. It is my own humble opinion, after 30 years of 
observation, that many who take this step, no doubt with the best of 
motives and the highest ideals, make a mistake in judgement that is 
going to affect their future usefulness. In most cases it is a failure in 
the sense that a man is not able to be a good preacher and a good 
educationalist at the same time. Ina few cases men have, up to a point, 
appeared to make good, but they are never able to give their best to both 
sides of the work. It goes against the teaching of one of the wisest 
of men who said, “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might.” | 


ONE LIFE TOO SHORT FOR THE JOB. 


But the big question to me is this: is the man who divides his life 
in this way true to his own deepest self? Provided a man has a call 
to the ministry of the Gospel as a life work, why should he wish to 
combine it.with any other calling in life? Why, for instance, should he 
divide his time and energy between education and evangelism? If he 
has the call to be a preacher, why ‘should he gratuitously give half of 
himself to another calling? Is there really any urgent necessity that he 
should do so? We all have to select one aim in life and stick to it, 
though there are perhaps many things we would like todo. If a minister 
of the Word has a burden on his heart, and a message to deliver, and 
if he feels that he is naturally endowed with certain gifts and qualifications 
which in themselves constitute a very real part of the call to preach, why 
should he not wholeheartedly devote himself to that work? The work 
that he is called upon to do is desperately needed and its scope is endless. 
In all lands preaching in the future will need to be of the very best if it is 
going to attract. I see no future in China but for the skilled preacher 
of the Word. Every true preacher feels that one life is too short for his 
job. There was an American slogan used for another purpose some 
years-ago, “‘Finish the job.” The best of ministers at the end of their 
lives feel that they have scarcely begun, and lament that they are un- 
profitable servants. At the end they are only beginning to feel'that they 
understand a little of how preaching ought to be done. For thirty years 
I have been trying to present Jesus Christ to heathen audiences, and 
now at the end I feel that again and again I have failed to hit the nail 
on the head. No! I ask again, what possible reason is there why a 
preacher of the Gospel should give half\of himself to another calling in 
life? A minister is one whose mind and heart dwell in the great aim 
of life. Even the incidentals and the interruptions of life, social contacts, 
correspondence, recreation, meditations in the watches of the night, 
domestic details, and cares, that form part of the life of all, are turned 
to account and made to minister to the great central aim. ‘What is 
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your hobby, Mr. Parker?” said a lady to the great Joseph; ‘Preaching,’ 
was his reply. “But haven’t you got any hobby apart from your daily 

work?” “No!” he said, “Preaching is the one passion of my life.” 
Hindenburg in the days of his great fame as a soldier, boasted that he 
tead nothing but books on military strategy. There are many other 
cases Of excessive zeal like this, and most successful men have given 
themselves to one aim in life. 


DO WE REALLY BELIEVE IN THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL? 


I have asked the question, ““What possible reason is there why anyone 
should turn aside and combine any other calling with that of the 
preacher?” Replies of course are forthcoming at once. Two fairly 
common ones I will mention below. One is,.that an important piece of 
work is waiting to be done. Let us take a concrete instance. The 
minister is engaged in the work of evangelism (not in the narrow but in 
the broad sense of the word) in co-operation with Chinese pastors and 
preachers. His colleague is engaged in educational work in a school. 
The educational man is suddenly taken ill, and has to go home on furlough. 
What is to be done? Obviously, say some, the ministerial missionary 
must leave his work and fill his colleague’s place in the school. The 
thing is sometimes done in cold blood, so much so that at times one is 
staggered ,at the ease with which the transfer is made, and we find our- 
selves asking the question, do we really believe in the preaching of the 
Gospel as an instrument for making the Lord Jesus Christ known to 
men as the Divine Saviour? Is it due to a kind of mental reserve as to 
the value of preaching, or do we simply keep preaching going for a time 
as a rich man would drive a carriage and pair, knowing full wel? that in 
this age of automobiles it will soon become a thing of the past? I submit 
of course, that any ministerial missionary who accepts such work in 
place of his own, has entirely himself to blame. To me it is in- 
conceivable that one should forsake the ministry for work of this kind. 


BACK TO YOUR OWN JOB. 


The second reason given why a minister should be willing to turn 
aside from his life work is because it is said that a missionary should 


be willing to turn his hand to anything. That is quite true in a sense, 


it was much more true in pioneering days than it is at the present time. 
But this is quite a different thing from accepting and going in for a 
dual calling. Every missionary at times has to do things he would 
tather not’ do; it may be he has to superintend the building of a house, 
if so, the sooner’ he gets it built, and the less fascinated he gets with the 
job the better; because that is not what he came out here to do any 
more than an artist is called upon to make frames for his pictures. There 
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ate times, as in the case of famine relief, when it is a matter of life and 
death ; and 2 minister simply must, for the time being, throw everything 


aside and hasten to answer, as he should, a call of distress for the saving 


of human life. But the sooner he can get back to his own proper work, 
the better for himself and the progress of the Kingdom of God. 


TWO TASKS IMPOSSIBLE IN ONE SHORT LIFE. 


At this point I think some one will say, “But are you-not willing to 
make an exception in the case of a ministerial missionary taking up 
educational work? Is not the Church’s service to the world it seeks 
to save in part an educational service? Is there not a growing feeling 
that the Church ought to take a deeper interest in educational work? 
Are not education and religion too far sundered throughout the world 
to-day?’ With much of what is said on this important subject one is 
in entire agreement, but why should a minister turn aside from his all- 
important task to spend his life, or a substantial part of it in teaching 
science, philosophy, mathematics or languages? That, and that alone, 
is what I am unwilling to concede. A minister already has an all- 
absorbing task of his own. Why not leave this to those who can give 
themselves wholeheartedly to it? The refusal should not be attributed 
to any superiority on the minister’s part, or what is termed clerical ex- 
clusiveness. Christian educationalists are doing a great ‘work, educating 
and training boys and girls for Christian citizenship. No invidicus 
comparisons should be made as if a minister were any better than an 
educationalist. I know Christian educational missionaries the latchet 
of whose shoes I am not :worthy to unloose; but let us keep to our own 
job, and not try to accomplish two all-absorbing tasks in the course of 
one short life.t 


MINISTER OR EDUCATIONALIST ? 


This brings up the question which has been raised in some quarters, 
namely, the ordination of Christian teachers. I think I am right in 
saying that in the Church of England it is not an uncommon practice 
for masters in schools to take priest’s orders. There are some in our 
own Presbyterian Churches who would favour, a policy of this kind, at 
least on the mission field. No one familiar with the reports of the 
Jerusalem Conference and contact with some younger missionaries can 
be unaware of the existence of this point of view. Reasons of course 


t“What about men like Kagawa?” some one might ask. ‘Dr. Kagawa is an author, 

poei, social worker, political leader, scientist, philosopher, economist, evangelist, and 

pastor. At the moment I am not aware whether he has been ordained as a minister 

not, me I would say of any great and exceptional men like this, that ordination 

the ministry is too narrow a mould to confine them to. It has less meaning 
like. is than it has for those who try to accomplish two tasks at once. 
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are forthcoming: there is the argument of expediency and convenience. 
A teacher is enabled thereby to perform ministerial functions either in 
the school or in the church. Again it is by some naively stated that 
ordination enables the teacher to gain a certain amount of ‘reflected glory 
from possessing ministerial status. The first of these reasons 
seems to me to make ordination more like a matter'of giving a licence to 
act on occasions as a minister, without any reference to a man’s vocation. 
The second is one which every genuine minister oi the Gospel abhors; 
and would repudiate with deep and righteous indignation, the implication 
that his sacred calling was a matter of status rather than a life work. 
The true minister of the Gope magnifies his office in the right and not 
in the wrong sense. 


ORDINATION AND LIFE WORK. 


With regard to Christian teachers and ordination the issue has 
never yet been raised in Presbyterian Churches, far as I know. As a 
matter of fact, a few have been ordained, but not to the work of a teacher. 
They have been ordained to the office of ministerial missionary, and in 
some cases the decision to become teachers or educationalists has only 
been made after coming to the field. The reason the question has never 
come'before the Church is that there are only a few cases of ministerial 
men in educational work, and those are exclusively on the mission field. 
Jf there were a larger number the question would be forced on the 
Church and the issue‘would. have to be faced, but the place to deal with 
it would be the Courts of the Church where the real point at issue would 
necessitate an alteration in the significance of. the ordination service. 
Mere traditionalism or conservatism would not be the obstacle that any 
suggestion of that kind would have to face, but deep and genuine con- 
victions as to the nature of the ministerial calling. J have read with 
interest a good deal of what has recently been written by Christian 
educationalists on the importance of education, and the need for it being 
more and more personality-centred and religious in its trend, but what 
surprises me is that some Christian educationalists are willing and even 
desirous of taking refuge under borrowed plumes, whether it be a dog- 
collar or a pink tie and tartan plus-fours, as Professor Oman humorous- 
ly suggests in a pamphlet on the ministry. If I were an educational 


missionary I would resent my calling being merged in that of the ministry 


just as stoutly as I resent the obscuring of the whole significance of 
ordination by having a kind of entente cordial between ministers and 
teachers resulting in an agreement that after all ordination means very 
little, as we are all seeking the same end. This is a method of evading 
the, issue that obscurantist types of mind and cynics in their attitude to 
ecclesiastical forms are only too glad to adopt. There are to-day in 
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England some 50,000 lay preachers: would to God there were ten times 
that number, nay, even that all the Lord’s people were prophets. Many 
of these are engaged in the ordinary avocations of life, though some 
are giving their lives to the work. If there was any question of enlarging 
the scope of ordination, I would begin in the ranks of Gee aed preachers 
rather than qumag Christian educators.. 


MINISTERS AND THE CALL OF CHRIST. 


In conclision, at the risk of being egotistical, I make a sata 
reference. I was ordained to the ministry in 1898, and came straight 
out to the mission field. The charge was given by Dr. John Kelman, 
then a young minister just ‘come to Edinburgh, and not yet sprung into 
fame. The address he gave me to keep in writing, and I still have it as 
a treasured possession with the heading “Ordination to the Ministry 
in the Amoy Mission.”’ Bigger than any other memory of that hallowed 
occasion is that of John Kelman himself. Everything he did he did with 
his whole soul, truly a great and noble and princely Christian minister. 
Once he said to a friend, “You know it is no use for a man to preach 
unless he gives every bit of himself to the task.” In this,sentence John 
Kelman.goes to the root of, the whole matter. We need men who will 
give their whole selves to this stupendous task of evangelism through 
preaching. If our work is going to be a success we must be whole- 
heartedly ‘devoted to it. Nojman can serve two masters, nor can a man 
give himself to two callings in life. Christian ministers are men who 
have received -a call; the Divine voice has spoken and must be obeyed. 
“Only so can the Church have the ministry which in this age as in all 
past ages it!supremely requires—a ministry filled with awe and strength 


and tenderness, by the immediate vision of God in Christ.’”’ Ministers 


are men in whom the Church has placed its confidence, and to whom 
the Church has given its commission. Presbyterianism, knowing well 
the fickleness and unreliability of single congregations, insists that the 
Church’s' solemn recognition of a man’s fitness for his task, which it 
gives in the-charge by the hands of the Presbytery, shall come from the 
Church at large, and so he is sent forth in the name of the supreme 
Head of the Church, to obey His call and His command. . 


(1) “Festival of the Gods.” 
(2) Lamas in “Devil Dance.” 
(3) View, near Tatsienlu, Tibetan Border. 


See article, “The Religion of the Tibetans,” page 439. 
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The Religion of the Tibetans 


GRAHAM. 


7exiO the inhabitants of “the roof of the world” it apparently seems 

1 as natural to be religious as to breathe. Certain it is that the 
typical Tibetan is very devout, and aogurds his religion as of 
supreme importance.* 

While China has three great religions, Budchism, Taoism, and 
Confucianism, Tibet has only Lamaism, which is a form of Buddhism. 
In Tibet, however, there are three kinds of Lamaism, the black, the red, 
and the yellow. Black Lamaism is considered heretical and embraces 
primitive elements that predate the arrival of Buddhism. Red Lamaism 
is the orthodox and conservative branch, while yellow Lamaism is the 
reformed. 

The social, political, and religious life of the people centers in 
Lamaism. Aside from Lamaism, ‘Tibet has no civil or political government, 
for Lamaism is really the government of Tibet. Most of the business 
centers in the lamasaries. The temples are also the centers of social life, 
and the great religious festivals are the outstanding social gatherings of 
the year. 

Every family gives at least one son to be a priest or lama. He is 
first trained at home,.then in the nearest lamasery, and finally at Lhassa. 
When his training has been completed, he generally, but not always, 
returns to his own district and ministers to the religious needs of the 
people. There are approximately six thousand lamaseries and six hundred 
thousand lamas in Tibet.. | 

The main concern of the ondisiary Tibetan is not Nirvana, nor 
rebirth, nor escape. from) rebirth, nor even the Western Paradise. It is 
to get along well in this life; to have plenty to eat and to wear, 
flourishing herds of yak, sheep, horses, or cattle, offspring, social standing, 
pleasure or happiness, play, and protection from human enemies, the 
forces of nature, and wild animals, and from demons, who are 
believed to cause disease and other calamities; these are the things that 
he values, and his religion is supposed to help him attain them. The 
Lama is the shaman par excellence, the authority and the mediator. He 
knows and indicates the right methods, and performs the rites and 
ceremonies. The universe is surcharged with a mysterious potency, and 
religion makes use of this potency to attain the desired ends through the 
lamas, charms, incantations, ceremonies, the reading of ‘the sacred books, 
religious festivals, and the gods. | 

*This article is the result of' observations and enquiries in Tibet. While much of 
the material has been gathered at first-hand, the writer acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Rev. J. Huston , F.RGS., and F.R.AI. It should be born’in mind 


that almost any statement that can be ‘made about the Tibetans is only approximately 
true, and ‘that conditions and customs vary in different parts of Tibet. 
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The theory of karma and transmigration, which is believed by over 
six hundred million people in eastern and southern Asia, takes,a peculiar 
but logical form in Tibet. Gods are reborn or reincarnated as men, 
and the result is the Living Buddha, who'is worshipped as a god. The 
Talai Lama is a Living Buddha, and there are others in different parts 
of Tibet and Mongolia. The. writer has met two Living Buddhas. 


Taboo plays a large role in the lives of the Tibetans. If a closed 
season is desired, it is given a divine sanction by the lamas, and then 
nobody dares transgress because it will be displeasing to the gods. In 
certain districts, at just the season when young fish are growing, it is 
taboo to catch fish. | 

Dr. Sven Hedin, the great Swedish explorer, in his two-volume book 
Trans-Himalaya, devotes a whole chapter to the phrase “Om-mani-padme- 
hum.” Devout Tibetans repeat it from morning to night, often in 
semi-musical tones. The writer saw a Tibetan-English dictionary which 
stated that its meaning is, “O thou jewel who dwellest in the lotus, hum,” 
and that the god referred to is Kuanyin, who is a male god in Tibet. 
On the other hand, many declare that the meaning is uncertain. The 
phrase is really a magical incantation which is repeated by men or women, 
laymen, or priests, with the belief that) it gives favor with the gods and 
protection from evil spirits, and that the more it is repeated the better. 

Most of the Tibetans wear charms, of which there are many kinds. 
Some are small brass discs, nearly two inches in diameter, which are 
suspended from the belt, and on which are images of the twelve creatures 
which help determine the sixty years, months, or days. Other charms 
are written on paper, placed in small leather or cloth pouches, and suspen- 
ded from the belt. Perhaps a larger number are suspended from the 
neck in small boxes that resemble tiny, one-roomed houses. Generally 
these boxes are made ‘of bronze or of silver. They contain small gods, 
charms written on paper, pieces of the hair, fingernails, or garments of 
the lamas, and other materials. These charms have'a mysterious, super- 
human power, and protect those who wear them from the demons. 


There are numerous religious ceremonies and festivals, all of which 
are conducted by the lamas. There is an accompaniment of music, prayer, 
prostrations, and sometimes dancing, and an essential part is generally 
the reading or chanting of the Sacred Books. Their purpose may be 
the exorcising of demons, the causing of the herds to prosper, or some 
other desired end. Sometimes they are conducted in the houses or in 
the tents, and at other times in the lamaseries. 

The outstanding religious event of the year is what is called by 
foreigners the “Devil Dance.” It seems to the writer that this is a 


misnomer, and conveys to foreign readers a wrong conception of the 
nature of this religious festival. The natives call it, in Chinese, “Shen 
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huei,” or “The festival of the gods,” and “T’iao shen,” or “The dance 
of the gods.” To them it is a sacred religious ceremony in which 
reverence and worship are the appropriate lines of conduct. While a 
primary purpose of this festival is the exorcism of demons, there is also 
the dramatization of religious history, religious instruction through the 
play, and. the arousing of feelings of awe,and reverence in the minds of 
the simple Tibetans. The writer witnessed a ‘Festival of the gods” at 
the Gu Lih Ssu monastery, near Yin Kuan Tsai, west of Tatsienlu, in 
the summer of 1930. The technique for giving religious instruction 
and arousing religious emotions among untutored people, as displayed in 
this festival, is marvellously efficient, and ‘must be the result of centuries 
of thought and experience. The music is soft and alluring, the costumes 
beautiful; and the dances graceful. 

It will surprise the readers to learn that the prayer stones, flags, and 
prayer wheels do not have prayers written on or in them, but the well- 
known incantation “Om-mani-padme-hum” and quotations from the 
Tibetan Bibles or Sacred Books. This has been verified again and again 
by the writer in the regions of Songpan, Mupin, and Tatsienlu. Reading 
or chanting the Sacred Books is considered a very meritorious preform- 
ance, by which a person can accumulate merit, and secure favor with the 
gods, the prosperity of the herds and crops, and protection from the 
dreaded demons. In Tibet only the lama can read the sacred books. 
He is often hired to do so, but hiring him is expensive. A substitute 
method which can be used by the common people, and also saves time for 
the lamas, is to write or chisel scripture portions or quotations on flat 
stones, and place them on small hillocks by the roadsides. By walking 
around them one time, a person secures the merit of having read once all 


_ the scripture portions that are chiseled on the flat stones. . Another method 


is to write them'on pleces of cloth which are hung up like flags. Every 
time the wind causes the flag to flap, the person who owns it has the 
merit af reading once the scriptures written thereon. Again, the scripture 
quotations may be written on paper and placed inside a round tube or 
wheel. Some of these are turned around by the wind, others by the 
hand, others by water power, and still others by horses, donkeys, or 
cattle. They vary in size from the smalliwheel that is held in the hand, 
which holds only a few quotations, to great wheels which contain twenty 
or thirty thousand. 

The, Miao of Kueichow and Yunnan are composed of many tribes, 
each tribe having its own name, customs, and culture. Each group is 
a separate unit in itself. In Tibet the situation would be similar and 
probably much worse if it were not for the influence of Lamaism. The 
Tibetans are,not one race, but a mixture of tribes and races. Lamaism 
has securely bound them together into one nation, with a common culture 
and a common religion, and with a national consciousness. 
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While the religion of the Tibetans is polytheistic, and includes the 
worship both of ,images and of living human beings as gods, there is in 
Tibet the conception of Ada-Buddha, which is somewhat monotheistic, 
for it is a conception of a sort of a supreme god or Buddha. Although 
each of the three sects has its own Ada-Buddha, the conception ‘is known 
to all, and can be used by the Christian missionary or the ‘native evangel- 
ist to introduce the Christian conception of God. 

The writer has been told that in Mongolia Lamaism is losing ground, 
due probably to contacts with western civilization. In Tibet Lamaism 
has so far stood like the rock of Gibraltar. Today she thrives in a 
world filled with myriads of demons, and with a strange, uncanny, 
magical, superhuman potency. Through her charms, incantations, 
ceremonies, priests, and. gods, she makes available to the individual this 
superhuman potency to protect him and help himlattain a satisfying life. 
What will be the result when this world-view is disturbed through 
contacts with western civilization, with science, and with Christianity? 
Certain it is that in the future a new type of religion will be required 
to meet the needs of the Tibetans andi it is to be hoped that that religion 
will be permeated with the spirit of Christ. | 


This Time of Tribulations 


KALLE KORHONEN 


ZENIHERE is a widespread opinion among the friends of missions 
1 abroad and among missionaries at work, that these times in 
China are trying and unfavorable for promoting the Kingdom 
of God. The aim Off this article is to say: “No!” The times 
are neither trying nor unfavorable for this purpose. 

The time in China now is the best one we know for real missionary 
work here. Why so? Because it is more difficult to do something like 
missionary work now. These times are surely trying and unfavorable 
for the propagation of our own ideas, conceptions and programs and 
policies, for the vindication'of our fixed opinions and convictions of the 
missionary theory and practice, and for -maintaining the necessary 
optimism and courage regarding the cultural nature of our whole work. 
For all this the times are trying and unfavorable indeed! 

But we need these times: we, the builders, and the church we have 
built, need these “trying” times! The necessity of these times was 
seen and spoken of by some of us tens of years ago. And when the 
climate changed more than five years ago and developed into its first 
climax two years later, we were not disappointed, we knew these times 
should come, they are indispensable. We knew no other outcome of 
the situation we were in. 
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Neither are we now disappointed. We see now still more clearly 
the manifold blessings of these times. We are experiencing, as the 
disciples of old, “the beautiful times of tribulations.” 

We do not know even now any other exit from these unfavorable 
conditions, we have got into, than these same tribulations. But we do 

see, in the midst of these things around us, the admirable plan of God 
unto salvation for every one who believes. 

Neither do we think, that the situation will develop more 
“favorably” in the nearest future. Why not? Because we still need 
this kind of education. We have been yearning these years to see the 
work of God more abundantly, and now we see it; it all comes as an 
answer to our prayers. 

Some may think, that we enjoy seeing men suffer. The reverse 
is the case. We have seen so much torture of men in the “favorable” 
times, and even now, that we enjoy seeing deliverance from these tortures. 
It is coming through tribulations. 

The torture of men has been many-sided. It suffices to take one 
example. . Recently there appeared in Chinese A Short History of 
Christianity, compiled by A. J. Garnier and published by the Christian 
Literature Society, Shanghai; a much-advertised, much-praised and 
much-used book. But it is not what it sets out to be. It may be 
religious. Wedonot know. But this we do know: it is not Christianity, 
nor a true presentation of the history of Christianity. To put it into 
the hands of students in Christian schools and teach it as religious 
education in the Christian sense—is to offer stones instead of bread 
and a scorpion instead of a fish. We think, indeed, that it is better to 
have the so-called Christian schools closed, than use this kind of religious 
text book in them. “Give us facts,’ says someone. Here are some! 
The outstanding and commonly acknowledged facts of history are often 
wanting in the book, and it abounds in strange theories and debates on 
all sorts of artificial ideas.. It bears remarkable resemblance with the 
Gnostic attitude towards Christianity, which heretical movement 
it sympathetically and thoroughly treats, right after a curious presentation 
of the work of Paul and a misleading reading of the gospels; but the 
men who made the history of the Church, and the things that 
matter most, are very often left out or unsympathetically touched upon. 
And the glorious history of the Christian martyrs is made to appear 
something’ else. As to the “Christian” doctrines of the book, not much 
is left of the Apostolic confession or of the Bible, according to it. Sat 
saprentt. | 

This is only one instance, but important enough, to show that we 
need these “trying” and “unfavorable” times to wipe out the works 
of men, so that there may be made room for Christ and his Kingdom 


in this world. Punishment begins in the house of God. 
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Through the courtesy of the Editor of'the “Cuinese REecorDER” I 
have been allowed to read the above article. The work referred to is 
largely based on C. Somerville’s “Saort History oF Our RELIGION,” 
a book written by a well-known English school master and one that has 
been so successful as to run into four editions in three years. 

Mr. Garnier spent much time and labour in translating it into 
Chinese, also adding material from other sources which he thought would 
be useful. He is, at present, in England and cannot, for the time being, 
teply to the criticisms offered, but as the Christian Literature Society 
is also involved in the indictment, it is necessary to say something. 

Mr. Korhonen feels that the book does not give a correct represent- 
ation of the history of Christianity, and makes a few statements which 
he calls facts. These statements, however, are rather vague. It would 
cettainly be more satisfactory if our critic would present the readers of 
the “REcoRDER” with some concrete instances drawn from the book 
itself to justify his position. It is so easy to speak or write disparagingly 
of a book in general terms and thus create a false impression in the minds 
of those who may not have the time or the inclination to examine the case 
for themselves. Mr. Garnier’s book has had a large sale and there must 
be many tutors of theological schools at least who are in a position to 
condemn or defend the work from the standpoint of their own reading. 

The C. L. S. readily accepts criticism but it must be of an intelligent 
nature. It would be a good thing for all concerned if Mr. Korhonen 
would place before us what he considers the defects of this book, and 
thus give us all an opportunity of forming a judgment. This will be 
one way of using the “CHINESE RECORDER” as an open forum for the 
discussion of things that are vital to the stuiccess of the missionary cause. 


C. Witrrip ALLAN. 


In Remembrance 


Donald MacGillivray 


Y the lamented death of Dr. Donald MacGillivray in a nursing 
home in London, England, China has lost another old hand, the 
missionary community a much respected worker and the 
Christian Literature Society a valued and beloved colleague. 
Donald MacGillivray was born on the 12th Concession of the town- 
ship of Bruce, Ontario, on March 13th, 1862. He was the youngest 
son of Archibald and Sarah MacGillivray. The father was born in 
Port Glasgow but spent! most of his early life in Scotland, in the island 


Rev. DonaLD MacGILLIVRAY, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
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of Mull, earning his living as a shepherd. There he met and married 
his wife in the joyful sound “of the bagpipes and all.” The mother 
was defrauded of some patrimony which, were it otherwise, would have 
been “some help during those struggling years” of the early life in 
Canada. 

The parents emigrated to Canada in 1843, the great year of the 
disruption, and settled on a farm in Bruce. I have been privileged to 
read the son’s account of the life and hardships of those early years. 
The log house on the farm cleared in the midst! of the forest, was built 
by the hands of the father. What labour and toil was this! And 
then the cultivation of the soil! The account left of the early settlers 
in those grim ‘and hard times is most vivid and instructive. Fortunately 
there was plenty of food: the wheat from the farm generally carried 
on the back of the farmer to.a mill some miles distant and carried back 
the same way as flour. The clothes too were homespun. 


It was a godly home where morning~-and evening prayers were 
always kept, generally in the Gaelic language. The family altar was a 
sacred institution in those early days. Gaelic was the language at home. 
“The boys learnt English from neighbours and at school.”” “My father’s 
gifts and knowledge of scripture were great and led afterwards to his 
being sent to Goderich to preach to the Gaelic fisher folk. That led 
to first my removal thither and finally mother and the rest, save Malcolm 
who was left to cultivate the farm.” 

The opportunities of education at the farm were few. There was a 
log schoolhouse ‘not very far from the farm. One master taught every- 
thing. In Goderich the opportunities were better and in course of time 
he entered the high school. “His forte was discovered to be Latin and 
Greek, though I took Honours in Mathematics, English, Geography and 
History at my Matriculation.” 

One day Mr. Strang, the headmaster, spoke to our friend and 
promised to “lend me'money enough without interest to put me through 
the University, which set me on the high road to a good education.” 
“Dr. Strang’s influence was the chief factor in the building up of my 
character in those days.’”’ The compact between master and pupil was 
honourable to both. In the entrance examination to the Toronto 
University MacGillivray took a high place. Dr. Strang was greatly 
overjoyed at his success, and told his pupil afterwards that it was the 
beginning of his progress in his profession. In the University 
MacGillivray specialised in the classics, to end with the coveted gold 
medal. But in after life he questioned the wisdom of specialization 
since “it narrows the vision of life in other departments.” 

He had always been designed for the ministry, the most honourable 
of all the professions in the traditions of Scotland. To this office he 
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was consecrated when his University course was finished. In 1888 he 
was appointed by the Board of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission to 
their Honan Mission. Here he laboured for eleven years. His linguistic 
abilities helped him in the acquisition of the Chinese language, both the 
spoken and the written. The result of his industry was soon seen in the 
issue of a much enlarged edition of what was then known as “Stent’s 
Vocabulary.” The addition of phrases in subsequent editions were so 
many that the book became really a new work. And MacGillivray’s 
Dictionary became a necessary part of the student’s equipment. 

In Honan he also gained much experience in the work of the Church 
and the Christian propaganda. In his daily contact with the Chinese 
people he got an insight into the Chinese mind and how books could 
help the advancement of the Christian community in knowledge and 
edification. All these years were a fitting preparation for work in 
later years. 


In 1899 he joined the Society For The Diffusion Of Christian And 
General Knowledge! later on known as the Christian Literature Society, 
his services for 31 years in this Society being loaned by his Home Board. 
In 1921 he became the General Secretary of the Society, an office which 
he resigned in 1929 owing to failing health, He and Mrs. MacGillivray 
went to England in 1930 both hoping for a restoration to health by the 
change. Their return to China was delayed by the indifferent health of 
Mrs. MacGillivray. But their return was still the dominant thought in 
their minds. Dr. MacGillivray lived in the hope, in spite of all delays, 
that he would be here in time for the opening of the Society’s new 
building in Museum Road. It was he more than any other one who 
conceived the’ idea of this new home for the Society and it was his one 
great wish to, see the completed work. But it was not to be. For an 
attack of influenza intervened followed by pneumonia from which he 
never fully recovered. After careful nursing for more than two months 
in a nursing home in London he passed away on May, 28th, 1931. A 
friend who saw him about a week before the end when he was just 
getting up says he “seemed to be his own cheerful self and full of 
life and hope.’”’ He was buried at Hendon Park Cemetery on June 2nd. 
Preceding the sepulture a service was held in the Frognal Lane 
Presbyterian church conducted by Dr. Cochrane and Mr. Sparham and 
Mr. Aldis of the C.I.M. Many old China friends were present at the 
service when Dr. Darroch and Mr. Sparham gave short accounts of the 
life and service of their late friend. Mrs., MacGillivray was the last to 
leave the grave. The strain and anxiety on her has been great but 
she has borne up well. She and the daughter have our deepest sympathy. 


Dr. MacGillivray’s services in the Christian cause have been manifold 
but this is not the place to enter into any details. He is highly honoured 
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as a man and a worker in all good causes. His loss is deeply felt by 
all the members of the Society which he served so well and faithfully 
for so many years. He became the General Secretary of the 
Society in a difficult time but his energy, his foresight and influence in 
enlisting the co-operation of Chinese and foreigners brought an accession 
of strength ‘which proved most valuable. By taking advantage of every 
suitable occasion he was able to accumulate the funds of the Society. 
His appeals to the churches of Canada met with a ready and generous 


' response which benefited the Society not a little. 


If the writer, his colleague for many years, may note a few of the 
marks of character that struck him he would mention these. ~ 

His life was a strenuous one. From the hard days in the poor home 
in the emigrant farm, through his school and college days right to the 
end the life just closed was an impressively strenuous one. It was an 
industrious life. Every minute was employed in some work or in some 
thought for the advancement of the Kingdom. It was a courteous life. 
He was full of courtesy and affability. From the rough life of the 
forest it would not have been strange to find some traces of rough times 
in youth clinging to the habits of later life. But such was not the case. 
There was an innate courtesy of manner which was very pleasing. It 
was an optimistic life. Was he ever depressed or cast down? I never 


saw the signs of pessimism or hopeless distress. It was a Christian life. 


Trained under the guidance of most godly parents and brought within the 
circle where the King’s commands are imperative, our friend showed all 
these gracious influences in his own life. 7 

We mourn the loss of a good friend and a beloved colleague and the 


Christian community a worthy comrade. 
E. M. 


Our Book Table 


Tus Gooo Eaats. Prant S. Buck. John Day ond Company, New York. Gold $2.50. 


No book of recent publication on China has been more widely read in 
America than has Mrs. Buck’s “Good Earth”: and no book has been more 
discussed by an English reading public of every nationality in China. A 
reviewer coming into the field at this stage has the adwantage of the 
reactions of a considerable group of people, and reviews, as it were, not 
only the book, but the opinions which have been expressed concerning it. 
There is a universal acclaim that ‘a masterpiece of English writing has been 
produced. The Biblical phraseology is peculiarly fitted to give a sense 
that the story of Wang Lung is cosmic, and at times it is used to 
particular effect. There is about the whole book something of an epic literary 
quality which in its continued measured flow from first to last earns the 
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term “saga.” It \depicts life so real and forces so relentless that. it is Life: 
is present as in Knut Hamsun, here 
localised to China. But as in the “Growth of the Soil” the elements have 
a universal quality. Perhaps here} more than anywhere else Mrs. Buck has 
rendered a service to China. She has interpreted a people not as being 
exotic, “oriental,” different: but as being part of mankind. The story is 


tragedy as it is anywhere lived. Many will welcome this as a book which. 


may be recommended as interpretive of China in response to the oft-repeated 
request for such. As one Chinese woman has put it, “Her art makes the 
story one not essentially Chinese but of humanity.” Other Chinese critics 
have said, “But it is not Chinese.” It is true that in Chimese as yet: no 
great, novel writer has arisen to write the epic of his people in novel form 
as fr ised in the West. But few close observers of China and China’s 
ways will deny that in detail and in perception it is extraordinarily faithful- 

Mrs. Buck has dramatised as no one before her has done, the problem 
of “The People’s Livelihood,” that word of the Three Principles every- 
where on China’s tongues. “The Good Earth” is the People’s Livelihood. 
The tragedy of failing rains; of gradually depleting food stocks; shecr stark 


starvation in the face of which honorableidealings between neighbours break 


down; the hopeless beginning of the trek to the city of industrialisation 
and commerce; the squalid huts of the “squatters”; the struggle to keep 
alive by toil which brings no reward; reduced to begging and’ thievery— 
(and what more tragic for a man whose self-respect cannot die,;while rooted 
in thei land!)—-what more vivid picture could be drawn of the struggle for 
livelthood in China! Those who know Mrs. Buck’s family life know that 
her husband has made notable contribution to the scientific understanding 
of farm problems in China. Mrs. Buck has dramatised scientific facts and 
humanised them so that they live in the hearts of those who read! them. 

Not less revealing is the picture Mrs. Buck draws (and with how few 
words!) of the psychology ruling among the poverty stricken hordes and 
how vague are ideas concerning the national life. “They talked, these men, 
always and forever of money: of what pence they had paid for a foot of 
cloth, and of what they had paid for a small fish as long as a man’s 
finger . . . . and of what they would do if they had the money which the 
man over the wall had in his coffers.” “It was rumoured that the enemy 
approached : they did not know who the enemy was.” “It is said there is a 
war to. the North: I will go and join it for something to do and see.” 
Suddenly his ‘eyes were alight under his brows, “There is to be a revolution 
and fighting, and our land is to be free.” “Ah! I have heard of a 
revolution: but Ihave been too busy in my life to attend to.it. There was 
always the land.” | 

A few times irf a decade there comes so revealing a book. Mrs. Buck 
lays us under a debt of gratitude. a Oe. Bans 


Truth AND TrapiTION IN BuppHism. (A Study of Chinese Mahayana 
Buddhism). Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By Kart Lupvic REICHELT. 
The Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai. China, 1930, Mexican $4.00. ; 


The first two editions of Dr. Reichelt’s “Truth and Tradition in Chinese 
Buddhism” found a ready sale. The call for a third edition has made possible 
a careful revision and enlargement of the book. New and important material 
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will be found in the chapters dealing with “Buddhist Literature in China 
and “Present Day Buddhism in China,” but more especially in the new 
chapter on “The Schools of Buddhism in China.” Among the specific 
additions in the chapter on Literature are carefully translated selections 
from such classics as the “Hua-yen Ching” (The Sutra of Buddha s Diadem), 
the “Leng-yen Ching” (The Sutra of the Hero Body), and the “Hsin Ching 
(The Heart Sutra). 
“Those who have neither the time nor the special preparation for a study 
of Buddhist Classics and the different schools that grew out of them will 
find this volume a great help towards an understanding of present-day 
Buddhism. ‘Those who read in Chinese will find here helpful clues to 
Buddhist thought as well as interpretation of many Buddhist terms. _ 
This revised and enlarged edition grows out of further painstaking 
research on the part of the one foreigner who perhaps is most closely in 
touch with movements within the Buddhist group. It is, consequently, a 
very valuable contribution to the study of tthe religious life of the Chinese 
people. F. R.. 


Wuice Way Reticion? Harry F. Warp. Macmillan Co., New York. Gold $2.00. 


In burning words this book calls Protestantism to ethical warfare. It 
is the voice of a prophet who sees the church submissive to the unethical 
state, the religion of prosperity ousting real religion and prosperity not 
personality the deciding factor in: civilization. The result is a prophetic 
whirlwind that shatters into fragments sectarian complacence. Pro- 
testantism’s way of salvation is pointed out also. “If now (Protestantism) 
cannot adapt itself to the needs of the working class and aid in making the 
kind of world that the common interests of humanity require, it will in due 
course give way to another type of religion.”” The major choice before 
Christians is whether or not theology, worship or improvement of life will 
become central in religion. Yet he is not hopeless about the churches. 
“Within the churches,” he says, “there.is more revaluation going on than 
in any other social institution.” He urges, in short, that religion must be 
socialized and become ethical. Nevertheless, he urges, “When the churches 
cannot take hold of (existing) divisive issues it means that they have lost 
creative capacity, that organized religion has become senile, that its vital 
function must be assumed by a new grouping.” In try:ng to fit Jesus into 
this position he traces the origin of his influence back to the eighth 
century Hebrew prophets who “experienced God as an ethical personality 
and proclaimed that such experience depended upon ethical living.” “Reality 
in worship,” he says also, “depends upon meeting ethical obligation.” The 
will of God, too, is described as an active, self-sacrificing goodwill. It is being 
willing to help men even to the point of suffering.” “Relationship with 
(God) is established and verified by rélationships with men.” 
The essential genius! of Protestantism is’) to lead men to experience 
God themselves, in all human relationships. To read this book is to realize 
that religion must be saved even though that sounds strange. It is full of 
keen analysis and stimulating vision. We wish that all missionaries could 
read it together with that by Paul Hutchinson on “World Revolution and 
Religion. Together they show the precarious position of organized religion 
and open a way to its renewed vitality and enlarged usefulness. 
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term “saga.” It Wepicts life so real and forces so relentless that. it is Life: 


if . 
: ys, el basic sense of the soil is present as in Knut Hamsun, here 
localised to China. But as in the “Growth of the Soil” the elements have 
a universal quality. Perhaps here} more than anywhere else Mrs. Buck has 
rendered a service to China. She has interpreted a people not as being 
exotic, “oriental,” different: but as being part of mankind. The story is 
tragedy as it is anywhere lived. Many will welcome this as a book which 
may be recommended as interpretive of China in response to the oft-repeated 
request for such. As one Chinese woman has put it, “Her art makes the 
story one not essentially Chinese but of humanity.” Other Chinese critics 
have said, “But it is not Chinese.” It is true that in Chimese as yet no 
great novel writer has arisen to write the epic of his people in novel form. 
as r ised in the West. But few close observers of China and China’s 
ways will deny that in detail and in perception it is extraordinarily faithful. 

Mrs. Buck has dramatised as no one before her has done, the problem 
of “The People’s Livelihood,” that word of the Three Principles every- 
where on China’s tongues. “The Good Earth” is the People’s Livelihood. 
The tragedy of failing rains; of gradually depleting food stocks; shecr stark 
starvation in the face of which honorableidealings between neighbours break 
down; the hopeless beginning of the trek to the city of industrialisation 
and commerce; the squalid huts of the “squatters”; the struggle to keep 
alive by toil which brings no reward; reduced to begging and thievery— 
(and what more tragic for a man whose self-respect cannot die;while rooted 
in thei land!)—-what more vivid picture could be drawn of the struggle for 
livehhood in China! Those who know Mrs. Buck’s family life know that 
her husband has made notable contribution to the scientific understanding 
of farm problems in China. Mrs. Buck has dramatised scientific facts and 
humanised them so that they live in the hearts of those who read! them. 

Not less revealing is the picture Mrs. Buck draws (and with how few 
words!) of the psychology ruling among. the poverty stricken hordes and 
how vague are ideas concerning the national life. “They talked, these men, 
always and forever of money: of what pence they had paid for a foot of 
cloth, and of what they had paid for a small fish as long as a man’s 
finger . .. . and of what they would do if they had the money which the 
man over the wall had in his coffers.” “It was rumoured that the enemy 
approached: they did not know who the enemy was.” “It is said there is a 
war to the North: I will go and join it for something to do and see.” 
Suddenly -his ‘eyes were alight under his brows, “There is to be a revolution 
and fighting, and our land is to be free.” “Ah! I have heard of a 
revolution: but Ihave been too busy in my life to attend to.it. There was 
always the land.” | 

A few times irf a decade there comes so revealing a book. Mrs. Buck 
lays us under a debt of gratitude. E. M. H. 


TrutH AND TRADITION IN CHINESE BuppHism. (A Study of Chinese. Mahayana 
Buddhism). Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By Kart Lupvic REICHELT. 
The Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai. China, 1930. Mexican $4.00. ; 


The first two editions of Dr. Reichelt’s “Truth and Tradition in Chinese 
Buddhism” found a ready sale. The call for a third edition has made possible 
a careful revision and enlargement of the book. New and important material 
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will be found in the chapters dealing with “Buddhist Literature in China 
and “Present Day Buddhism in China,” but more especially in the new 
chapter on “The Schools of Buddhism in China.” Among the specific 
additions in the chapter on Literature are carefully translated selections 
from such classics as the “Hua-yen Ching” (The Sutra of Buddha s Diadem), 
the “‘Leng-yen Ching” (The Sutra of the Hero Body), and the Hsin Ching 
(The Heart Sutra). eee 

Those who have neither the time nor the special preparation for a study 
of Buddhist Classics and the different schools that grew out of them will 
find this volume a great help towards an understanding of present-day 
Buddhism. ‘Those: who read in Chinese will find here helpful clues to 
Buddhist thought as well as interpretation of many Buddhist terms. _ 

This revised and enlarged edition grows out of further painstaking 
research on the part of the one foreigner who perhaps is most closely in 
touch with movements within the Buddhist group. It is, consequently, a 


very valuable contribution to the study of the religious life of the Chinese 
people. F. R. MILtican. 


Way Reuicion? Hazay F. Wamp. Macmillon Co, New York. Gold $240. 


_ In burning words this book calls Protestantism to ethical warfare. It 
is the voice of a prophet who sees the church submissive to the unethical 
state, the religion of prosperity ousting real religion and prosperity not 
personality the deciding factor in civilization. The result is a prophetic 
whirlwind that shatters into fragments sectarian complacence. Pro- 
testantism’s way of salvation is pointed! out also. “If now (Protestantism) 
cannot adapt itself to the needs of the working class and aid in making the 
kind of world that the common interests of humanity require, it will in due 
course give way to another type of religion.” The major choice before 
Christians is whether or not theology, worship or improvement of life will 
become central in religion. Yet he is not hopeless about the churches. 
“Within the churches,” he says, “there is more revaluation going on than 
in any other social institution.” He urges, in short, that religion must be 
socialized and become ethical. Nevertheless, he urges, “When the churches 
cannot take hold of (existing) divisive issues it means that they have lost 
creative capacity, that organized religion has become senile, that its vital 
function must be assumed by a new grouping.” In try:ng to fit Jesus into 
this position he traces the origin of his influence back to the eighth 
century Hebrew prophets who “experienced God as an ethical personality 
and proclaimed that such experience depended upon ethical living.” “Reality 
im worship,” he says also, “depends upon meeting ethical obligation.” The 
will of God, too, is described as an active, self-sacrificing goodwill. It is being 
willing to help men even to the point of suffering.” “Relationship with 
(God) is established and verified by relationships with men.” 
The essential genius' of Protestantism is) to lead men to experience 
God themselves, in all human relationships. To read this book is to realize 
that religion must be saved even though that sounds strange. It is full of 
keen analysis and stimulating vision. We wish that all missionaries could 
read it together with that by Paul Hutchinson on “World Revolution and 
Religion.” Together they show the precarious position of organized religion 
and open a way to its renewed vitality and enlarged usefulness. 
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Tre Fat or Cuerstianity. G. J."Heexmc., George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Museum 
St. London. 10/6 net. 


This challenging volume should be read several times. It is a Christian 
scholar’s attempt to call Christianity to repentance in regards to its relation 
to militarism. It was first published in Dutch in 1928, being quite recently 
translated into English. “The Fall of Christianity” refers to the “sin” of 
Christianity in departing from its early opposition to war and its immersion 
in the war system through dependence upon the state beginning about the 
time of Constantine. Gradually Christianity has built up a tacit alliance 
with militarism. Today it is military! How this alliance started and de- 
veloped is gone into most carefully. As a result Christianity finds itself 
caught in a double morality, that of the opportunistic use of militarism by 
the state and that of reliance on love only, the essence of the “Christianity 
of Christ.” The arguments of great Christian thinkers for and against 
militarism and the loss of dynamic growing out of this inner uncertainty 
are meticulously treated. To read is to realize.,that the soul of Christianity 
has never been easy as to its relation to this evil of militarism. The only 
way out of this inglerious position is for Christianity, beginning with 
individuals, to eschew the war system no matter what it costs them. The 
daring and danger involved in this renewal of early Christian 
determination are not minimized in this volume. For Christianity to thus 
renew its first allegiance to Christ and his Kingdom will also work for the 
good of the State. For the State “needs nothing for its purification and 
abiding future so much as Christians who steadfastly refuse to tread the 
way of war” (page 273). The author would thus call on the State to 
purify itself from militarism by having Christianity become fully loyal to 
its ideal of love. He thus sees Christianity freeing itself by refusing to 
follow the State and then resuming its lost moral power and faith in ‘regard 
to the whole life of the State. A truly arresting challenge! Thus would 
he get rid of that “devilish death-dance, called war.” 


Tue Reatism or;Curist’s Parasites. By, Ortver Coase Quick. Student Christian 


Movement Press, London. Pages'75. Price 2/-. 


Here is a bit of concentrated wisdom and insight. Great praise to a 
man who can say so much in such a short space, and in saying it provoke 
the reader to much pondering on the matter. Let a quotation or two whet 
your appetite for a complete reading of this little book. “You cannot pour 
either wisdom or charity into a human personality as you pour water into 
a jug.... All that a human mind really learns it must first of itself 
recognize as true.” “The heavenly mysteries are never really shown to 
those who can look for heaven only above their heads. ~It is out of the 
despised Nazareth of common facts that the divinest revelations spring to 
view.” “Fashioned truly in the image of God, he makes himself into an 
idol, because he will not be a sacrament. And’ when he can no longer take 
himself seriously as an idol, he degenerates into a cynic.” ‘The last strong- 
hold of selfishness is within the spiritual sphere itself, where it persuades a 
man that by assenting: to a formal creed and observing a code of action he 
can keep an immortal soul unharmed, and where it persuades a Church that 
its main mission on earth is to maintain its own existence by strengthening 
the rigidity of ecclesiastical organization.” ’ These reflexions of Canon Quick 
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all grow out of his meditation on the parables of Jesus. This book should 
be translated into Chinese. ae 


A Stupy or THE StupeNt Homes or Cuina. Ava;B. Muram. Studies of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


China’s “changless homes” are changing. So with the view of setting 
up home economics in connection therewith this study was undertaken. The 
result is a scientific appraisal of 1,270 Chinese families, largely those of 
students in colleges and other higher schools. One is struck with the balanced 
and fair description this study provides. Sixty-eight percent of the families 
studied are classified as “marriage unit” families, the remainder as “greater” 
families. This latter system is quite socialistic. In some of them life moves 
harmoniously; in some there is great unhappiness. The “marriage family 
unit” is developing rapidly. Its is one of the outstanding modern changes. 
Of the total number of families studied only 8.6 percent reported concubines 
though 101 familes reported 177 concubines. On the basis of her contact 
with Chinese students the author believes that they “strongly oppose polygamy 
and are of the opinion that the monogamous family is best for their country.” 
Economic factors are dealt with in detail. It is interesting to note 
that home accounts are prevalent and that a considerable proportion save 
something from' their income. Health, however, claims a very small 
percentage of the total expenditure of most of the families. Interesting 
facts about family customs also appear. For instance, it is the custom to 
keep a genealogy of the male ancestors; these sometimes date back thirty 
or forty centuries. Altogether an interesting and illuminating volume. 


THe Cuina YEAR Book, 1931. Edited by H. G. W. WoopHean. North China Herald, 
Shanghai. 


This publication has fairly been described as a “mine” of information 
on China; and being so it cannot be further described in detail in the space 
at our disposal. As a result of a new style of setting it! has been reduced in 
size from nearly 1,300 to about 750 pages. The type used is now 'somewhat 
small for steady reading but being a book of reference will probably not 
affect its usefulness. It is full of statistics as up to date as possible. Most 
of the material has been revised and many chapters rewritten. New chapters 
on imports and opium have been added. The Civil Wars of 1930 and the history 
of the Kuomintang make interesting reading. The year 1930 is regarded 
in the preface as “one of the most critical in the recent history of the Chinese 
Republic.” A wide array of facts bearing thereon are given. Considerable 
space is alloted to the history of the Christian Movement in China which 
covers the main facts of both its past and present. Chinese religions also 
receive condensed attention. The status of China’s most recent international 
political moves and experiences are also outlined carefully. There is a 
carefully prepared and comprehensive treatment of the labor situation in 
China which shows among other things what is being done to study and 
improvd that situation both privately and in the way of national legislation. 
At various places in this volume, also, there is evidence of a rising interest 
in scientific research in China along several significant iines. It is a valuable 
teference book to have in any library or office. 
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History or FuNpAMENTALISM. Stewart G. COLE. Richard R. Smith, Inc., New 
York, G.$2.50. 


This book takes one into the thick of the fight between those who sought 
to preserve the truths of religion as they understood them and those who 
were trying to make religion accord with a new cultural situation. The 
causes of this struggle arose in 'the fact that whereas a generation or so ago 
Christianity and its environing culture accorded on general lines. now the 
surrounding culture has moved far from its former position with the result 
that strains have developed between the two cultures which reveal them- 
selves within and around the religious groups. The Fundamentalists are 
those, who in general, wish to hold their religion unchanged and either ignore 
them or assume that the changes in the culture can be made to fit into 
the old religious forms. Many and various aspects of the ensuing struggle 
are outlined though mainly in North America. The leading contestants are 
noted and'' their determined, strenuous and sometimes strange tactics 
analyzed. Every major denomination has been a battlefield, though the 
slogans used and the objectives up-held) have varied between the 
distinctive ideals of the denomination and the broader emphases of 
evangelical truth. It is interesting to note that the struggle in a particular 
denomination often centered in securing control of the denominational 
machinery. It was a struggle for leadership. A few of the contestants 
followed the well-known military dictum that everything is justifiable in 
war. Those phases of this struggle having to do with literature, 
administration, creeds, and denominational emphases are all carefully outlined 
and supported by material culled from current literature. More than once, 
too, it becomes evident that this struggle has diverted funds from regular 
mission channels and; accounts in no small part for the decreased support 
thereof. The confused state of mind arising in and resulting from it 
helped to lessen the missionary conviction. The author also concludes 
(page 326), “it is doubtful if the denominations in America are witnessing 
as devoutly to their spiritual ideals as they were a decade or two ago.” 

But what was the net result of this struggle with its barrages of 
criticisms and invectives? In no denomination did the split that threatened 
become complete. Various attempts ‘at Fundamentalist inter-denominational- 
ism did not go very far either. “The recent controversy changed few minds, 
though it drove some progressives from positions of trust in the church” 
(page 325). “Of the seventeen fellowships that arose to redeem society 
from men presumed to be the enemies of true religion, eleven are defunct 
now; three are surviving amid: extenuating circumstances, the only agencies 
that carry forward their programs unimpaired are the Bible conference 
movement, the publishers of orthodox literature and the Bible Schools” 
(page 324). Fundamentalist organizations inaugurated with grandiloquent 
aims and much blowing of trumpets often lasted only a year or so. In 
general this movement seems to be waning. But why did these efforts at 
world redemption so frequently manifest only the life of a mushroom? 
Viewed through this volume the movement seems to lack an intergrating 
force sufficient to weld into an articulate whole the many who apparently 
sympathized with its aims. Then, too, the author feels that the “unyielding 
individualism of its leaders” was “probably the strongest disintegrating force 
in these ‘radical forms of orthodoxy” (page 325). | 
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Correspondence 


Thank You! 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—Before my return 
to America on furlough. I want 
to thank you for your contribution 
to thought cn mission problems. 
Your editorials in the CHINESE 
RECORDER and other publications 
show great insight. During these 
years of controversy over regis- 
tration of schools and kindred sub- 
jects, 1 often feel that you get 
underneath a good many of the 
prejudices, which we ail fondly 
call convictions, to principles by 
which we must be guided if our 
service is to be acceptable to our 
Chinese friends. 

Sometimes you are a bit radical, 
but I am learning increasingly not 
to shy at that, but to look for 
reality. Only structures built on 
genuine and not imaginary rock 
will last. Thank you for your able, 
friendly, and constructive editor- 
ship of the CHINESE RECORDER. 


Very sincerely, 
Wms. H. GLEYSTEEN. 
June 11th, 1931. 


Passports 
To the Editor of oe 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir :—Bein ally qon- 
cerned with Dr. Carleton Lee in 
maintaining the high reputation of 
the CHINESE ReEcorper for accur- 
acy on affairs Chinese and fearful 
lest some of the readers of the 
correspondence section of the June 
number of the ReEcorDER might 
draw the conclusion that the in- 
formation concerning the “fixed 


policy” of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion re passports as stated on page 
599 of the September, 1930, ReE- 
CORDER was incorrect, I wish to 
reassert that said information was 
assuredly correct. 

I personally read a letter from 
the Ministry of Education sent to 
a student who made application 
for passport to study in America. 
This letter affirmed it to be the 
“fixed policy” of the Ministry of 
Education to refuse passports to 
students contemplating studying 
abroad unless they gave assurances 
that they would not include reli- 
gious subjects in their studies, nor 
is this the only instance that came 
to my ken. 

It is quite posstble that Dr. Lacy 
was not aware that “regulations,” 
“interpretations” and “fixed poli- 
cies” have very distinct meanings 
with the Kuo Ming Government. 
A “regulation” is supposed to be 
like the laws of the Medes and 
the Persians unchangeable. An 
“Interpretation” of a _ regulation 
can very readily be changed with- 
out any extensive emphoyment of 
red tape. A “fixed policy” may 
concern matters which is not cov- 
ered by “regulations” whatsoever. 
A “fixed policy” can also be readily 
changed. 

Inasmuch as there has been a 
change in the Minister of Educa- 
tion since 1930, it is not only 
possible but probable that many 
of the “fixed policies” of the ear- 
lier Ministry have been changed. 
I therefore do not question the 
correctness of Dr. Lacy’s state- 
ments concerning what the present 
policy of the Ministry is on this 
matter pf issuing passports to 
students who contemplate going 
abroad and wish to include reli- 
gious subjects in their studies, I 
must contend, however, that the 
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statement with regard to what was 
the “fixed policy” in 1930, was a 
correct statement, and consequently 
the International Review a Mis- 
sions in its Annual Survey for the 
year 1930, was conforming to fact 
when it made reference to this 
“fixed policy” in the Survey. 


Sincerely yours, 


A. R. KEpter. 
June 9, 1931. 


A Correction. 


On page 388, CHinesE REcor- 
DER, June, 1931, there is a letter 


signed “A. Sydenstricker.” Mr. 
Sydenstricker drawn our atten- 
tion to the fact that this is not 
his letter. We do not as a matter 
of fact yet know whose it is. It 
is an orphan! The mistake occur- 
ed in this way. The letter was 
sent to us by Mr. Sydenstricker 
enclosed with a letter of his 
own which contained only a passing 
reference thereto, however. Na- 
turally we took it as Mr. Syden- 
stricker’s letter. In consequence 
we signed it for him assuming 
that he had overlooked signing it 
himself. We regret the mistake but 
could hardly, under the circum- 
stances, have avoided it. Eprror. 


The Present Situation 


THE TIDE HAS TURNED IN MANCHURIA. 


The word “Revival” does not, I think, quite express what is happening 
here. There is little to remind one of the fiery movement spreading rapidly 
and ‘spontaneously from place to place, such as we experienced twenty years 
ago. At the same time we have had, and are having many local revivals. 
This is a steadier slower movement which may have the promise of a greater 
advance. As in other forward movements in Manchuria, it also includes a 
new attitude of receptiveness in the non-Christians. The phrase which 
expresses to me better what is taking place is—“the tide has turned.” 

For years we have been watching a falling tide. Statistically we have 
lost nearly seven thousand from our membership. There were always things 
to cheer, and keep hope revived. We never believed ‘the wrong would 
triumph ;’ but the fact remained that churches were very empty, that en- 
quirers were few, that special efforts to win non-Christians reaped’ very 
transitory results, that baptisms were not frequent. In outstations where 
one had formerly to examine twenty to fifty candidates for baptism, there. 
might be only two or three, and these often old people whom the family 
had at last persuaded to cease passive resistance and accept a very un- 
enlightened baptism. In some places schools were flourishing and there 
was a steady growth in the spirituality and calibre of some of the Chinese 
leaders. Self-support and intelligent self-government were advancing. We 
consoled ourselves as best we could with these credit items in our account. 

Now things are changed and changing. The rate of advance is not by 
any means equal, but it is extraordinarily widespread. There is a sense of 
buoyancy and hope in the churches in spite of the knocks which much of 
our educational work has received. But that is another story. We knew 
that much of our loss was due to migration northwards. The people melted 
away into the great spaces and disappeared. They were a feeble folk to 
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begin with; what other fate was possible but that they should lapse. A 
deputy of the C. I. M. who has been extensively exploring the Amur Province 
reports that wherever he went he found live Christian groups, meeting on 
an’ independent basis. He even used the startling phrase that the Amur 
Province was evangelized. These groups, spread everywhere, required 
the cheering pastoral care of some warm-hearted Chinese leaders. Another 
of his phrases is—‘‘They were not lost but transplanted.” He bore witness to 
the good, solid foundations which had been laid. This too, is part of the 
movement of the Spirit of Life over wide areas. 

Local revivals have taken place in many centers. Special revival meetings 
are arranged for in some centers at least once a year. Two years ago, a 
remarkable revival took place in Newchwang as the result of the visit of Paul 
Rader. But this did not become a spontaneous movement as was hoped. 
Similar meetings in many places have been marked! by tears of penitence and 
confessing of sins. The Lutheran Churches in South and East Manchuria 
are entirely changed in spirit and are rejoicing in new life and power. These 
results are largely due to the visit of Miss Monsen of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Mission. But the results are not confined to one type of preaching or 
theology. Where the laws of the spirit are obeyed the results follow. 
Recently a Bible institute, organized for careful study broke into a revival 
during the last few days and the striking features of the movement is that 
there are several leaders who have this gift of revivalism and whose work, 
whether in private interviews or in public meetings has been fruitful in the 
changing of many lives. . 

In order; to make this vivid, I quote from a personal experience. We 
were meeting for five days in a very moribund church. A pastor who had 
made a complete wreck of his pastoral work, and had been dismissed by 
his Chinese district committee, was one of the audience. He,at once began 


_ to make trouble, and set machinery going to evict the rather feeble pastor 


of the congregation with which we met. Under the strong impulse of the 
Spirit of God, I asked’ him to have a private talk with me. We ascended 
the hill together in the dusk, overlooking the town. In the stillness above 
the town with the bell of the Roman Catholic Church adding a note of 
worship to the lambent sky still glowing in the West, we met with God. In 
the prayer which followed his pent-up heart broke under the sense of sin 
and failure. He poured out the whole story to God. On the way down 
he said, “The trouble with me is that my heart is as hard as a stone. I 
never wept in my life before for any sin.” That evening his face was 
radiant. I have mentioned the holding of Bible institutes. In some districts 
this has been the main method of advance. In these piaces or centres, it is 
easy to find from one \hundred to one hundred and fifty Christians who are 
eager to spend ten days together in studying the Bible. They also do ex- 
pression work by preaching in the open air, as a regular part of the 
institute. Sometimes the groups are smaller and meet in an outstation. 
The aim ha3;partly been to train voluntary workers. 

The enlisting and training of voluntary workers is of course.one of the 
objectives of ;the Five Year Movement, and a sheer necessity if the Church 
is to advance. It is not easy to trace the extent to which voluntary work is 
being done, but there is a considerable increase in this. Doubtless it is 
mostly sporadic. An attempt is being made in some places to!nucleate these 
workers into groups for prayer and mutual encouragement. In one centre 
a small band of men and women have undertaken the evangelising of fifty 
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villages. They make use of folk tunes adapted to the Christian Message. 
In ryote ‘which I recently conducted, over thirty volunteered! for active 
work. 

The most striking thing, perhaps, is the immediate response to the 
Gospel appeal. The street chapel recently opened) in the West of this city, 
has now a group of thirty enquirers who meet nightly in a back room to 
study the Gospel. It is not an unusual thing for a band of workers after 
a few days meetings in an outstation to register from thirty to sixty new 
enquirers. A few months ago I was asked to conduct revivalist meetings 


for the leaders and members of a certain district. For six days about six - 


hundred people met twice a day. A, considerable part of the audience was 
composed of young folks from the schools, nurses and assistants from the 
hospitals, and a certain proportion of outsiders brought in by their friends. 
Day by day individuals recorded their decisions for Christ. On the last 
day the message was directed to the scholars of the schools. About a hundred 
boys and girls, mostly of junior middle school grade, responded to the 
appeal. First and last over one hundred and fifty made this response. News 
has just come of similar meetings held by a Chinese leader in another center. 
The audience was deeply stirred when sixty of the school boys and girls 
decided for Christ. 


The secretary of the Y.M.C.A. student religious work tells me that 
since his return two months ago, he is in touch with over ninety students 
enrolled in Bible classes from the government schools and colleges of 
Moukden ; and he is able to have his meetings 'right in thd school buildings. 
“Bible class” is not a camouflaged name'for a social gathering but definitely 
— ne one of the Gospels. The students are eager, he tells me, 
to find ; | 


There is also a considerable rise in the number of baptisms. This is 
only now beginning to appear. Last Sunday, Whitsunday, baptisms were 
conducted in two congregations of this city, with a total number received 
of about eighty adults. Many of these were students from the church schools 
and young people from the institutions. One district reports over one 
— baptisms for the year. When the Synod meets in July we shall 

ow better. 


Church attendance has greatly improved in the congregation where I 
worship, and in many others. Under the previous pastor attendance had 
dwindled to almost nothing. The new pastor, contrary to our custom, had 
to be subsidized by foreign funds, and the local congregation only raised 
fifteen dollars a month towards his salary. His salary is now almost doubied 
and comes entirely from local contributions. The churches are well filled 
and occasionally crowded. At the other end of the city the last congregation 
is humming with activity, and shows great advance. | 

I have said nothing critical,of this movement. It is a revival of Faith 
and a turning to God. Life and life more abundantly is so welcome with 
whatever human complexes it is associated that we accept it with thank- 
fulness. The body of Christ is being built up. Whatever comes later, this 
is vital just now. We rejoice that the tide has turned! 


W. MACNAUGHTAN. 
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THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT MOVEMENT IN FOOCHOW. 


We do not claim to have attained but we fight on manfully! There is 
evidence that three things are coming to pass which give us cause for joy. 

First, the Christian Student Movement in Foochow is reaching the 
place in organization, leadership, and spirit where its own existence is assured, 
The students have shown their ability to manage and guide it. The number 
who are willing to take responsible positions is increasing. Students from 
all Christian schools are cooperating. The movement is now able to think in 
terms ‘of a ministry of leadership and service. 


Second, the organized Church is showing an interest in the movement 
which promises much for both organizations. When Dr. T. C. Fan of the 
Church of Christ in China announced at a recent retreat that the Church’ of 
Christ expects the students to send: delegates to the general workers’ con- 
ference which is to be held in Hangchow this coming summer one could feel 
new energy and joy flow through the group. This, I believe, was the first 
time the Church as an organization has made a definite approach to the 
student union in an attempt to show its sympathy and to give encourage- 
ment. And now in addition, the different church organizations in Foochow 
are voting financial support to the union which will make it possible to 
employ a student work secretary who will give full time to religious work 
in the schools. ; 


Third, partly as a result of the interest shown. by the Church, Christian 
students are showing a remarkable tendency to think of the Church as an 
organization through which they'can express their ideas and idealism. The 
slogans'and emotional appeals which caught the enthusiasm: of students four 
years ago have little or no place in their thinking. They realize that new 
China won’t come inj over night or without work. They know that a long, 
constructive piece of work will have to be done and: they are settling down 
to the task. Probably most of the Christian students now hope 
that the Church will prove to be a means to their end. They think of it asa 
channel through which their idealism and, desire to serve may flow in the 
remaking of individual and social life. They are under no illusion as to 
the’ slow pace at which the Church travels but they feel that 
it is the one organization which, when at its best, has a spiritual inter- 
pretation of life, idealism and enthusiasm, and a deep concern for the 
welfare of the common man, 

At first glance one would take for granted the three points just made. 
We ought to be able to do so but until recently no such assumption could 
be made in Foochow. Three years} ago the Christian Movement which had 
existed previous to 1927 was non-existent. In the individual schools and 
in the city as a whole there was no strong Christian morale; most of the 
Christian students were uncertain, they were on the defensive; they were 
not sure whether they could be patriotic and,at the same time be Christian; 
there was no abundant, joyous,’ religious life radiating through the 
schools. | 

In addition, the Church did not know what to do with the situation. 
Some of its choice young people had turned on it. Others were hostile or 
at the best indifferent. In many ways the leadership of the Church was 
not trained to think in terms of “students on the march.” Its machinery 
was geared to adult life or to students who calmly accepted the status quo. 
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Then even many students who were sincerely trying to follow Jesus 
felt that the organized Christian Movement not only had no vision and 
message for new China, but also that it was hopelessly entangled ‘with social, 
political, and economic exploitation. They said that the thinking of the 
Church was out of date; that the example of the Church showed little 
sacrificial living; that the whole movement was hopelessly conservative and 
that there was no use trying to improve it or to, work through it. 

But fortunately we have travelled a long way during the last three years. 

A few weeks ago at our student retreat Y. T. Wu, National Student 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. said to me, “If we can find one or two leaders 
in a community who realize the value and the necessity of a Christian student 
movement, and who are willing to accept responsibility—taking praise or 
blame—a student movement can be made a success in almost any place at 
the present time.” 

His words brought to my mind the memory of a small group which met 
here in'Foochow almost three years ago to consider the situation as it then 
existed and to devise, if possible, a means of buikding up the Christian 
esprit de corps within each school and of initiating a movement in which 
all the schools in the community could have a part. Our problem was, 
“How can we get the student energy, enthusiasm and life behind projects 
which, from the Christian point of view, will be constructive and at the 
same time develop the students’ qualities of leadership along social and 
religious lines ?” 

We decided to plan for a student conference and agreed upon four 
principles which were: (1) that the conference should be jointly planned, 
controlled, and evaluated by both students and leaders; (2) that the dis- 
cussions and addresses were to be based on subjects of the students’ own 
choosing; (3) that the time given to addresses should be reduced to a 
minimum in order to have more opportunity for discussion; (4) that the 
conference was'to be for the student bodies as a whole rather than for only 
representatives from the participating schools. 

This conference included only the students from four of the schools in 
the city but at about the same time another conference of a different kind 
was held where representatives from all the Christian schools in Foochow, 
about a dozen, met together. Both of these were successful and soon there 
was a2 movement among the students for a Christian student organization. 
The students began to regain confidence in the Christian schools and in the 
Christian religion. Social gatherings, visits of outstanding leaders, retreats 
within the different schools, special religious meetings, the programs of 
service,—these all contributed to'the movement until in the fall of 1930 the 
students felt that they were able to take the movement wholly in their own 
hands. They were encouraged in this attitude by Dr. T. Z. Koo who told 
them of student movements in other parts of China and who inspired them 
to assume full responsibility. Consequently for a time the advisers took a 
very minor part in the movement and let the students carry on as they wished. 

They set to work and planned a retreat for the officers of all the student 
associations which was held at Fukien Christian University last fall. During 
the spring term they brought the Christian leaders in all the schools together 
for a three-day retreat. Both of these were well planned and very successful. 
At last it was their. own movement and all who were connected with it had 
reason to be proudi of ‘the success attained. Having demonstrated that they 
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ould manage their affairs and, having found that the advisers were willing 
. let them do it, they then invited a large number of teachers and other 

religious leaders to work with them. , 
As the movement has grown it has developed along the lines of the 


first three principles adopted back{ in 1929 but we have had to abandon the 


practice of inviting whole student bodies to attend. This principle was 
given up because with so many schools in the movement it has been im- 
possible to accommodate the number of students who would attend if given 
the opportunity. We are hoping that it will be possible to hold a conference 
in sections and thus provide an opportunity for both Christian and non- 
Christian students to hear and get acquainted with the strong leaders who 
are brought to Foochow by the student union. 

We feel that not enough ‘time is given to a conference or retreat before 
it is held. We hope to remedy this condition by choosing the subjects for 
discussion beforehand and by preparing a bibliography of books dealing with 
the problems to be discussed. Also small groups ought to meet in the 
various schools to cover some of the preliminary work so that no time 
need be wasted on unessentials in the conference. 

And now a wordlin regard to the future. In so'far as possible we are 

ing out our service program through the student organizations within 
the schools. We are trying to keep the machinery down to a minimum. 
We want the union to serve as a leader, and as an inspiration to the Christian 
groups in each of the schools. We hope that Christian students who are 
attending private or government schools will soon join in the movement. 
During the next;school year we hope to bring the strongest leaders possible 
to Foochow. A six-day conference will be held at the end of this term to 
which /delegates. will be invited from the schools in the'northern part of the 
province and from the Amoy student union. . It\/has been suggested that all 
the student groups of the province form one student organization and this 
suggestion will be discussed at the conference at the end of the,term. 

From the conference many of the students will return to their homes to 
help in service programs of mass education, teaching in church, Sunday 
and weekday schools, preaching, and running summer camps for junior 
high school students. We believe we have passed the stage where we make 
fine resolutions and then forget about them until another conference is held. 
We hope that the union will lead students into an ever increasing religious 
experience which will find expression, through the Church if possible, in 
new and larger fields of service. ; 

R. SHRADER. 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The W. C. T. U. held a convention in Shanghai, May 14-17. It was a 
great success. Never in Chinese history were women so serious and earnest 
in a public gathering. The delegates, about sixty in number, came from 
all parts of China. The oldest, Madame Luke Conte: was over 80 years 
of age; while the youngest, Miss K. Y. Ghi, was only 12. This latter 
represented one of the junior branches of the Union. There were five 
student delegates. All the rest were mothers, leaders of women’s move- 
ments, teachers and professional women. ‘ 

_ The chief mission of the Convention was to plan for the work of the 
union in the next ten years and: to, discuss the Union’s contribution toward 
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the general woman’s movement in China. The topics discussed were: 
“Future Policy of the Union;” “Reformation of Chinese Home Life;” 
“Woman’s Economical Independence ;” and “The Legal Rights of Woman- 
hood.” Each discussion was preceded by a speech given by a specialist. 
Miss Elizabeth M. D. Yang of the Union, Miss K. F. Lee, Editor of the 
Woman’s Messenger, Mr. V. Y. Kiang, former Commissioner of Education 


of Kiangsi and Honan, now president of the National Vocational Educational 


Association and; Mr. Wang Shu Yin of the Legislative Yuan were the chief 
speakers. The discussions ended with realization of new responsibility on the 
part of the delegates. | 

There were many prominent guests. Mr: R. W. Wang, general manager 
of the Commercial Press, Miss,K. T. Lin, woman leader of the party, and 
Mr. K. H. Ling, former chairman of the Chamber of Commerce were the 
chief speakers. At a banquet of which Mrs. C. L. Moore was the toast- 
mistress, Mrs. Ford of the Joint Committee, Dr. David' Yui, Dr. D. H. Lee, 
Dr. Herman Liu, delivered interesting addresses. An evening entertainment 
was given in Central Theatre, which was crowded. The program consisted 
chiefly of music, a folk dance and a play, “Pearl Dream,’ written and 
directed by Mrs. Liu. A greeting by Chancellor Tsai was read by his 
representative. The actors in the play were students of the University of 
Shanghai. 

On Sunday the delegates went to Moore Memorial Church for the 
morning service while in the afternoon a visit was made to the Union’s 
Settlement House in Kiangwan. 

Beausig Y. Pan. 


MODERN MISSION POLICY. 


The Jerusalem meeting of the International Council declared: 

The one inclusive purpose of the missionary enterprise is to present 
Jesus Christ to men and women the world over as their Redeemer, and 
to win them for entrance into the joy of Hisidiscipleship. In this endeavor 
we realize that man is a unity, and that his spiritual life is indivisibly rooted 
in all his conditions, physical, mental] and social. . We are, therefore, desirous 
that the program of missionary work among all peoples may be sufficiently 
comprehensive to serve the whole man in every aspect of his life and 
relationships. 

The purpose of the mission should be essentially a single one, namely 
to serve the Christian Church, widening her horizon and'enriching her life. 
One is tempted to add that a secondary purpose might be allowed, namely, 
to minister to the needs of society directly and independently of the Church. 
We. are troubled in all lands over the fact that the connotation of the terms 
“Kingdom of Heaven” and “Church” are by no means synonymous. But note 
well, if the Church that is to be in Chima, for which we are praying and 
working, is not to stand as the institutional expression of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the Church has but a miserable and unworthy future before her. If 
we are not to be lost in sentiment, the Church must stand as the concrete 
expression of the idea and the passion in Jesus, which He called the “Kingdom 
of Heaven.” We may well be jealous for her ‘complete spiritual sovereignty 
over every sphere of life, individual, social, economic, international. > 

_ No greater challenge has come to the Western Church, of which the 
mission is the field agent, than the summons from the Chinese Christian 
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Church today. This summons is not fully conscious and articulate, but it 
is there. The Church in China is in no small measure the planting of the 
missionaries. Suddenly, many have awakened to the fact that this Church 
is not healthy, robust, forward-looking. Two reactions on the part of the 
missionaries are possible; one, to cast the Church off, like an orphan; the 
other, to stand by, alert, discreet, bearers of a rich life from the elder sister 
churches, sharing vision and experience intimately, in fellowship born of 
Christ. The Church is the real structure, the mission only temporary 
scaffolding. 
At all costs, the mission must avoid any appearance of being a competitor 
with the Church. This would be an ill turn of a grievous nature at this 
juncture. A poor Church, weak in leadership and following, struggling 


_ for self-consciousness, under persecution, on the one side; and a mission, 


rich and varied! in experienced leadership, with relatively immense financial 
resources and prestige, on the other. Linked with this, there is the strong 
nationalistic tendency in the Church as well as in the State. For a generation, 
the attitude of the Japanese Church’ was unfriendly to missions. To create 
a similar attitude of mind in China would be an offense not easily forgiven 
or forgotten. After all, the success of mission work will depend on the 
mission being persona grata with the Church. 

Any plans conceived by the mission and carried out, it matters not 
with how great abandon and: earnestness, not understood or approved by 
the churches in the neighborhood, will be short-lived. Here it may be well 
for us to distinguish between missions which operate in the same territory 
as the churches which are their offspring, and missions which are in an 
entirely independent territory. The churches will naturally challenge the 
right of a western mission, in this advanced day of the year 1931, to 
conceive and plan work independently, in what is practically a church’s 
territory; and for this bit of pride in a weak but growing church, I thank 
God and; take courage. 

As over against the above attitude, the mission should be so en rapport 


with the Church and so friendly with its individual members, as to make 


available for the Church here, the deeper and longer experience of the Church 
in other lands. 

The medical work should have as its objective, not a wide and mis- 
cellaneous ministry at large, but an intensive service to the church community, 
in city and country; along lines of sanitation, prevention of disease, health, 
and right living. A church without homes is a fiction. Those who would 
help build the Church must share in creating the Christian home. It 
matters not how far-flung the battle line, if Christian homes are not made 
to breathe out and radiate cleanliness and health and joy and 
peace in the community, the Church will not have any real standing or 
permanent hold. | 

The schools should not minister to the widest possible constituency 
but to the homes of the Christians in all of their educational needs. There 
is sometimes the semblance of truth in the criticism that Christian schools 
compete with the Government. Let the schools limit their work, with 
the clear understanding that the primary, if not exclusive, emphasis shall be 

n schools for the Christian Community in its not too narrow sense. 


The missionaries not engaged in institutional work should be a force 


available for the Church, at least for some of their time not necessarily for a 
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but for the program of the Church. In China at present, the 
~ te ga weak. What a pity to draw off the spiritual forces resident 
in these missionaries, and not make them tributary to the Church. So many 
Chinese tell us frankly that they need just the gift that these mussionaries 
bring. In this transitional period, it seems strange for both groups to go 
their own divided ways when they need each other so sorely. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the mission should not become an 
integral part of the Church. Furthermore, certain safeguards will have 
to be kept in mind constantly lest the local church lean upon extraneous 
mission forces. But we believe there‘is a middle ground, where the Church 
will be made to feel that it must bear its own burdens and realize its own 
future, and still during an intervening period, receive immense benefit from 
active spiritual cooperation with the mission. 

All mission work involving the Chinese should be under the control of 
missionaries and: Chinese. There should be cooperative thinking, praying, 
aspiring, planning, working. Dr. Warnshuis, ‘after his recent careful survey 
of missions, ‘ publicly stated that without this cooperation between 
the missions and the Chinese, it will be vain to look for a successful con- 
tinuation of mission work. If we try to envisage a mission from Asia, 
establishing itself in New York or Baltimore, with all its highest councils 
purely Asiatic, we instinctively know that would be a dead failure. It goes 
against the grain of a proud people, who are strong as well as proud, to 
have foreigners in their land, doing spiritual and philanthropic work in that 
independent way. It is a humiliation hard, to bear. Mission strategy lies 
in getting the Chinese themselves to see, feel, pu and lead. Only so 
can there be a real push all along the front. Truly the westerner must get 
out of the lime light, even though the belt which turns the machinery may 
continue tobe around the massive fly-wheel. | 

In Christian work, the predominant factor is personnel, men not 
money. Our paltry gift of money to China as compared with the men and 
women who share our purpose is trifling. The elder sister Church sends 
men and the Chinese Church provides men, and looking into each other’s 
eyes, they understand that their’s is a common task in the Master’s 
strength and love. This is not the hireling relationship. In one sense, the 
missionary unquestionably receives a stipend. But he is not a hireling. 
Neither are the Chinese whom the mission should engage. The West sends 
the Gospel to be proclaimed in Christian fellowship and faith. And ir this 
great task Christian men should impress each other at every turn with the 
sense of equality. The mission that dares lose its life will find it but the 
mission that will save its life will lose it, for it will lose its status among 
the Chinese’ people. 

The mission should be just with the men and women who are devoting 
themselves to mission work. The missionary has his Sabbatical year for 
travel and study, his yearly vacation for rest and inspiration, children’s 
allowance, rent, medical allowance, retirement and a pension. We may 
have forgotten what a tremendous boon this is. Which one of them do we 
feel that we could do without? It is a fair question whether the missionary 
who has rightfully been insistent with the gospel of love has given the 
Chinese a sense of: fair play. 

The discovery and preparation of Christian leadership is more than 
€ver a task in which the mission can lend a strong hand. The missionary 
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who has discovered ten leaders and trained them during his lifetime, has. 
likely done ten times as much as the man who has kept this superlative talent 
hidden in a napkin, howevey busy or idle both missionaries may appear. 
The opening of new doors and making new contacts is not so important. 
More doors are open than can be entered; more contadts made than cary be 
possibly followed up. Let us train workers, leaders, that the work may be 
done. 

Help in the direction of Religious Education, both for children and 
adults is invaluable. Can not the mission, with its strong staff, mobilize its 
forces on Sundays and week days in connection with the churches, the 
schools and the homes, bringing every one into some class? 

We all need to remember daily that the emphasis must be on respon- 
sibility rather than control, on the task rather than on authority. 

The Chinese language should increasingly be our medium of expression 
in service. We are in China, not in America. Our Board long ago realized 
this and instructs every missionary to learn the language thoroughly. To be 
unable to follow a discussion clearly in a Chinese group or to express oneself 
with some degree of nicety, militates more than we imagine against fellow- 
ship in a common task and is a constant factor in mutual misunderstanding. 
Not only must the language be mastered but the Chinese approach to problems 
and their mental idiosyncrasies should be understood better. 

Mission activities need to be coordinated. This is a criticism that a 
commission of our own Board passed upon Presbyterian Missions, namely 
that they were not well organized and related. Each department of mission 
work is in danger of running to seed if it is not kept in relation to the 
whole. An individual who is uncoordinated is not effective, neither is an 
uncoordinated group effective. Liquor intérests in America realize this very 
well. Perhaps fewer missionaries would be half dead with fag and more 
alive with vision if ‘perspective and direction in our work made us a unit. 

The most glorious contribution of the mission is tthe creation of a spirit. 
Aitask may be done well and nobly but it has an end; but a great tradition 
of fellowship in service will go on perpetuating itself in the Church. Often 
the rightful craving of Chinese for parity and equality has been mistaken 
for desire for power. Both of these traits are present everywhere in the 
world, ‘but one is an evil to be resisted: while the other is an aspiration to be 
respected among all democratically minded people. “Be noble and the 
nobleness that lies in others, sleeping but never dead, will rise in majesty 
to meet thine own.” Wm. H. GLEYSTEEN. 


Work and Workers 


Convention of Disciples of tributed by the United Christian 
Christ.—This convention opened in Missionary Society in America 
Nanking on April 23, 1931. Ninety made a total expenditure of 
delegates were present. This $210,441.89, slightly over half of 


Communion has at present four- which was raised in China. This 
teen organized churches with a is a rather unusual showing. 
membership of 1,404. During 1930 

$109,148.02 was raised on the field. Evangelistic Meetings in Tsing- 
This, added to the amount con- tao.—The week of special evangel- 
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istic meetings in Tsi ended 
on Saturday, May 30th, when a 

oup of more than a hundred 
Christians at the main railroad 
station, sang songs and waved 
““God-speed” to the Bethel Preach- 
ing Band. Eleven churches had 
joined in welcoming this band of 
five men, led by ‘br. John Sun 
(Ph.D.) and Pastor Andrew Gih, 
to Tsingtao and this note was 
wired to Shanghai near the close; 
“Great Revival—Tsingtao has nev- 
er seen such before.” A wonderful 
spirit of harmony and eagerness 
to hear the message and learn 
more of God’s Word was developed 


as was evidenced when more than. 


500 gathered nightly in the 
Baptist Church. The 150 conver- 
sions were of people from various 
walks of life. The Band plan to 
hold meetings in Tsima, Tsinan, 
Taian and Yi Hsien before 
returning to Shanghai for. the 
Mission’s Summer Bible Confer- 
ence in July. 


Griffith John Centenary.—On 
December 14th, 1931, the centen- 
ary of the birth of the Rev. 
Griffith John, D.D., will be 
celebrated by special services in 
his native Wales, and also by 
many in China who are indebted 
to his long and devoted missionary 
labours. After five years in 
Shanghai, Griffith John arrived in 
Hankow in 1861, so that this year 
is also the 70th anniversary of the 
commencement of Protestant Mis- 
sions in Central China; and his 
journeys did much to prepare the 
way in Hupeh, Hunan, and 
Szechuen for hts many successors. 
The Church of Christ in China 
at the recent Synod on May 8th, 
decided to participate in a scheme 
which will make their new Church 
in Hankow a “Griffith John 
Memorial,” and many fellow- 
workers and admirers of the 


veteran missionary will be glad of 
this information. By united effort 


it is hoped to open the Church in 


time to celebrate the hundredth 


anniversary of his birth. 


Roman Catholic Martyrs and 
Progress—In April, 1931, Father 
Martin Adons, Belgian Franciscan, 
of the Vicariate Apostolic of 
Ichang, Hupeh, was killed by 
brigands. He is the thirtieth priest 
killed in China since 1923 .... 


' In spite of world economic depres- 


sion the donations to the papal 
organization for the support of 
missions for 1930 almost equal 


those received the year previous. 


A slight diminution in the returns 
is due to a falling off in the United 
States ...., In the Vicariate of 
Ichang during 1930 three mission 
stations were destroyed, 15 stations 
pillaged, 23 missionaries obliged to 
flee with their Christians, Ca- 
tholics murdered and 3,000 taken 
captive or compelled to flee... 
Despite unsettled conditions © in 
many parts of China the Catholic 
population rose from 2,472,619 in 
June, 1929, to 2,490,392 in June, 
1930, a gain of 17,773. The actual 
converts totalled 50,109 but deaths 
and emigrations reduced this to 
the figure given above .... The 
students studying for the priest- 
hood have increased by a 
the pee seminaries there 
are 1,463; in the minor seminaries, 
2,745; and in the major seminaries 
921; a total of 5,129 ....@QOna 
recent date the number of mis- 
sionaries in the hands of bandits 
totalled nine 


Experiment in Self-Support.— 
Inasmuch as progress in self-sup- 
ort was not very evident in the 
‘aian center of the Methodist 
Church it was decided to try the 
plan, for long pursued by the 
London Mission, of _ starting 
churches off on a basis of financial 
self-reliance. They opened up 
two new places for the carrying 
on of experiments. Evangelists 
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were sent to plant churches which 
were to be taught self-support from 
the start. At one place the people 
secured an abandoned inn, and 
brought in beds, benches, stoves 
and even chopsticks. Enquirers 
at once appeared. People stayed 
from early morning till late at 
night. The evangelists declared 
their purpose to be not to educate 
children but to found a church, 
staymg only long enough to give 
them the “fife” and train them in 
leading their own meetings, A 
young village doctor said he and 
his frtend wished to follow Christ. 
“When the evangelists leave,” he 
said, “we will take the responsi- 
bility of carrying on the church 
here.” At the second place, also 
a market town, ten or more pro- 
bationers were received after about 
a month’s work. These study the 
Bible nightly. They also are re- 
sponding to the proposed program. 
ese experiments will, it is hoped, 
stimulate other workers to follow 
suit. 


Students and Christianity—On 
December 10th to 12th there was 
a series of meetings at Pui Ying 
Boys’ Middle School, Canton, which 
most of the six hundred students 
attended. The theme of the meet- 
ings was “Friends of Jesus.” 
During the second and third meet- 
ings cards were distributed for the 
purpose of enlisting the s to 
become friends of Jesus. bout 
one hundred and fifty students 
signed cards. Among these students 
many were already Christians. 
After the series of meetings was 
over those who had signed cards 
were organized into groups called 
the “Friends of Jesus.” Each 
group consisted of eight to twelve 
students with a student Christian 
leader and a teacher as adviser. 
Thirteen of these groups were or- 
ganized and have been holding 
weekly meetings. These groups 
are intended to lead the members to 
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become real friends of Jesus and 
of each other. Much enthusiasm 
has been manifested in this organi- 
zation. The studies which the 
groups are taking up are an in- 
dication of their earnestness of 

urpose. Several groups are study- 
ing the “Manhood of the Master ;” 
some are studying directly the life 
of Jesus; and one group is study- 
ing the “Meaning of Prayer.” This 
new movement is in great contrast 
to the conditions of two years ago 
and shows the change which has 
taken place in the attitude of the 
students towards Christianity. This 
movement is the result of manifest 
desire on the part of the students 
to learn what Christ and Christian- 
ity mean. It ts not merely a 
matter of curricula.” 


The “Violation” of Temples in 
Chengtu.—In some places in China 
temples are being diverted to other 
uses than that for which originally 
intended. In such places defection 
from temple worship is one of the 
marked social movements. Data 
thereon are, however, woefully few 
and far between. In the West 
China Missionary News, May, 1931, 
D. S. Dye gives the statistical 
results of a study of the temples 
in Chengtu, Szechuen, in this re- 
gard. In the list 175 temples are 
dealt with. These do not include 


' the tutelary deity “temples” most 


of which have disappeared from 
the streets. Only one temple has 
‘one up within the last three years. 

ly three, and these outside the 


city walls, are being used exclu- 


sively for worship. Fifty-eight 
percent of the temples are being 
used for more or less public 
projects These include schools, 
barracks, apartments. These three 
uses head the list, are within 
a small percentage of each 
other and include fifty-two 
percent of the total number of 
temples. Temples have also been 
turned into rice markets, rickshaw 
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stands and auto terminals. Forty- 
three percent of these temples have 
been remodelled mainly, however, 
in connection with schools and 
apartments. In many of these 
temples thus diverted to other uses 
idols are still in situ and incense 
may be burned. One or two priests 
are found in many temples while 
in a few some tens may be found. 


Bible Correspondence Course.— 


For some time the School of Re- 


ligion of Yenching University has 
realized the need on the part of 
pastors, preachers, teachers, stud- 
ents and church members, of 
undersanding the Holy Bible. It 
desires to bring the School to 
these people in the form of a 
Correspondence Course.  Begin- 
ning with next fall two courses in 
the Bible will be given, one an 
Introduction to the Old Testament 
to be given by Professor J. F. Li, 
M.A., S.T.D., and the other an 
Introduction to the New Test- 
ament to be given by Professor 
Andrew C. Y. Cheng, S.T.M., Ph, 
D. Those who are interested may 
register for these courses and 
should send in their applications 
before August 30, 1931. Appli- 
cants are charged a tuition fee of 
2.00 in return for which they will 
receive a year’s subscription to the 
“Truth and Life” Journal in which 
their lesson materials will be 
published... -Kach class is limited 
to twenty pegsons. Students will 
have the privilege of correspond- 
ing with professors concerned and 
of receiving from them answers 
to’ their enquiries either in the 
form of personal letters or in the 
form of published statements in 
the “Truth and Life.” They will 
also be expected to take periodic 
tests and semester examinations. 
A student may, if he so desires, 
register for both of these courses. 
For the purpose of simplification 
it has been decided that each 
student pay the $2.00 tuition fee 


whether he enters one or two 
courses, and whether or not he 
has already subscribed to the 
“Truth and Life.” All correspond- 
ence should be addressed (in 
China) to: | | 


Office of the Secretary, 
School of Religion, 
Yenching University. 
Peiping, (West). 


The Y. M. C. A. Moves For- 
ward.—Though western support 
of Association work in China is 
decreasing support in China is now 
rising. The Changsha Association 
took in more than ten thousand 
dollars which, with other reliable 
income, guarantees the normal 
needs of the Association for a year. 
The Swatow Association aimed at 
$11,000 and received $11,332. In 
Hangchow, in spite of a turnover 


-in the local government, $9,000 


was received when $8,000 was ex- 
pected. The Hongkong Associa- 
tion sought $20, and received 


$29,000. Wuhu sought $3,000 and 


received $3,600, Business depress- 
ion and political uncertainty did 
not prevent the Soochow Associa- 
tion from getting $10,500. In 
Canton $35,000 was sought and 
$38,000 received. The Shanghai 
Association set as a goal $35,000 
and secured. $44,000. Peiping 
reports 102 religious meetings 
with 13,194 in attendance and 6,321 
attending Bible classes. In Swatow 
216 men were enrolled in Bible 
study groups for two months and 
on their conclusion 82 signified 
their desire to join the church, In 
Canton there were 119 religous 
meetings with an ‘attendance of 
20,307 in addition to 25 “Eddy” 
meetings with 21,500 in attendance. 
Thirty-nine Bible classes enrolled 
623 members and recorded 309 


_ decisions for the Christian life. A 


Student’s Industrial Institution was 
conducted in Shanghai by the 
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with more than sixty students. 
These made a first-hand study of 
labor conditions and then analysed 
and appraised what they had seen. 
In the summer of 1930 the Mouk- 
den Association recruited 1,100 for 
volunteer services in their villages. 
Their work consisted mostly of 
lectures on various topics. In 
Amoy in April there was a student 
conference of 400 students. In 
Hangchow an Association group 
has been studying sex education. 
This group consisted of ten Chris- 
tians, professors, One doctor, a 
pastor and two secretaries. The 
regaining of the ground lost by 
the Communist invasion is the 
remarkable achievement of the 
Changsha Association. Its build- 
ings were confiscated and convert- 
ed into a People’s Club. It found 
itself with a deficit of $39,000: 
Its Christian constituency was 
scattered or driven underground. 
After four years of suffering and 
struggle the Association is again 
going on. The building is intact 
and crammed up with activities. 
The debt has been reduced to 
$1,500. The recent financial cam- 
paign yielded the largest cash 
results smce 1922, 


General Synod, Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui.—This all-China 


Communion held its seventh 
General Synod in MHangchow, 
_ April 25-May 2, 1931. All the 


diocesan bishops and.all five Chinese 
assistant bishops attended. The 
dioceses were represented more 
fully than at any previous Synod. 
The delegates came from all s 
of China. A number of significant 
actions were taken. The two 
Houses convened as the Board of 
Missions. The Chinese men and 
women delegates, therein subscrib- 
ed $21,800 to form a fund for the 
endowment of the bishoprie it is 
proposed to have in connection 
with mission work in Shensi. 


Towards this Shensi Episcopal 
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Endowment Fund Chinese in Ho- 
nolulu have also made a generous 
gift. The committee of the Board 
of Missions was asked to stud 

the possibility of beginning wor 

in Manchuria. The Synod endor- 
sed Resolution 40 of the Lambeth 
Conference with reference to the 
South India Scheme and promised, 
also, to stand by “our brethren 
in South India, while they make 
this experiment, with generous 
goodwill.” . The Standing Com- 
mittee was asked to be prepared 
to bring the question of religious 
liberty to the attention of the Go- 
vernment when it may appear to 
be opportune and to cooperate with 
other Christian bodies in the appeal 
of the Synod for larger religious 
liberty, when in its judgment such 
appeal seems to be advisable. A 
Canon on marriage was adopted. 
Among others this includes the 
following :—“No minister of the 
C.H.S.K.H. shall solemnize mar- 
riage between a Christian and a 
non-Christian. If a Christian 
wishes to marry a non-Christian 
who promises to be baptized after 
marriage then a minister. may 
comply with a request to solemnize 
their marriage; but in such cases 
the minister shalt not use the 
Marriage Service of the Church.” 
“No minister of the C.H.S.K.H. 
shall, after due inquiry, solemnize 
the marriage of any person whose 
former partner is still living.” 


‘The Synod decided to ratify the 


Constitution of the National Chris- 
tian Council of China as follows: 
—“That this Synod, while not 
satisfied with everything in the 
Constitution of the N.C.C. of 
China, is willing to ratify it for 
the three years ensuing between 
this and the next Synod, as an 
experiment. reserving the right to 
withdraw if not satisfied with its 
working. On this condition the 
Synod agrees to the appointment 
of its representatives on the N.C.C. 
according to the quota allowed.” 
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468 The Chinese Recorder 


The Bishop of North China, the 
Bishop ‘of Chekiang, the Assistant 
Bishop of Honan, Rev. J. Tsang, 
Rev. R. Ch’en and aconess 
Lambert were appointed as repre- 
sentatives on the National ‘Christian 
Council of China. 


Communism in China.—After 
their defeat in 1927, the Communist 
army retreated into Kiangsi, While 
the nationalists were fighting the 
northern militarists, they con- 
solidated their power and purged 
the party, keeping in it only those 
who favored land and prope 
confiscation, non-cooperation wit 
non-Communist party leaders and 
a vigorous policy to convert pea- 
sants, workers, students and sold- 
iers to Communism. During 1927- 
28, the Communist armies looted 
250 cities, captured 55 out of 83 
districts in Kiangsi, and were re- 
sponsible for losses totalling more 
than $215,000,000. During the 
same time 32,000 of the Rites 
classes and about 90,000 Commun- 
ists and peasant rebels were killed. 

Communists have well 
educated and courageous leaders. 
Some have studied in Europe and 
many in Moscow. The Ex-Kwo- 
ming-tangist, Peng Teh Huai. who 
captured Changsha in July 1930, 
is only 38 years old and was edu- 
cated in a French Mission school. 
The other four generals are Chu 
Teh;*Huang Kung Liao, Ho Lung 
and Mao Tseh Tung. These Gen- 
erals control four armies totaliing 
about 60,000 soldiers. Their 
headquarters are Shui Kin, South 
Kiangsi; Sung Chi, borders of 
Chekiang and Fukien; Hengchow, 


t political leader, holds Chihing 
Kiangsi, on the bor- 


(July, 1931 


ders of Kwangtung. The political 
center of activity is 
Kian, in the heart of Kiangsi. 
Here in May, 1930, a Communist 
conference discussed the whole 
= of Communist plans and 

icy. 

The Communists operate in five 
provinces, actually rule over 50,000 


3 a miles, have the cooperation 


Russia, the sympathy and 
support of millions of peasants and 
workers, and when attacked by 
national troops, groups of mu- 


tinous soldiers continually join 


them. In two years they caused 
28 mutinies in the national armies 
and stirred up 184 strikes in 


. Shanghai alone. T. T. Lew reports 


that of 600 books printed in China 
during the first five months of 
1930, two-thirds were on social 
problems and at least 400 were 
colored by Communism or were 
thoroughly Communistic. 
Communism will probably not 
succeed in China for the following 
reasons: (1) the peasants are 
fundamentally conservative: (2) 
industry has not yet developed a 
great proletarian class: (3) Com- 
munism violates the Chinese de- 
mocratic instinct, her social and 
family ideas, as welt as her love 
of compromise and peaceful me- 
thods. 
Again China really has a large 
middle class and in such a nation 
a policy of economic reformation 
by violence and destruction can 
never succeed for it will force the 
middle class to unite with the up- 
per class while a peaceful socialist 
revolution may unite the middle 
and the lower classes and thus 
offers more promise of success. 
Cheloo Bulletin, May 23, 
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